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ABSTRACT 
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data, and sources jEor the figures. (APG) 
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This 11th annual Popuiation Pro- 
file summarizes the wide range of 
demographic and socioeconomic 
data collected during 1984 and 
1985 and published in 1985 and 
1986 in the Current Population 
Is series. Data in this report 
are shown primarily for the United 
Slates as a whole, although some 
data below the national level are 
also included. 
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Documents, U.S, GovernmenJ _ 
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20402. Selected national 
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characteristics for 1970. through 
1985 are summarized in the tables 
in appendix A. Reports, or data 
available. after July 1, 1986^wi.ll be 
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1985/86. 
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National Population 
IVends 

• The Nation's [Dopulation reached 
240,468^00 (including 542.000 
'^j'T'^d Forces overseas) on 
January i, 1986: 

• The number of births in 1985 was. 
3,750,000. The steady increase in this 
number which has occurred over the 
past decade is a result of the rise in 
the number of women of child- 
bearing age rather than ah 
increaseo birth rate 

• About 26 peipeht of the Nation's 
growth, during 1985 was due 

to immigration. 

• Pei^ons 35 to 44 years old are in 
We fastest, growing age group. .of the 
1980^; the group increased 23.9 
percent between 1980 and 198.5. 
The 85-and-over group followed with 
an increase of 21.0 percent. 

• '^'*^?''^9eJ'fe_e><pectahcy at bLrthJn 
.1984. was 74.7. years— 78.3 years for 
females and 71,1 years for males. 

Nationai Popalation 
Projections 

• In the year 2000, the pdp>ulatibh 
would be 256 million under the 
lowest projection series, 268 million 
using the middle projection series, 
and 281 million under the 
highest series. 

• Using the rniddle prpj^tio series, 
the population would reach 250 
million in 1990 and pass 300 million 
in 2024. 

• By_ 2030 (using the middle series 
projection), the number of persons 
65 and over will be more than 
double Its present size and will 
constitute 21 percent of the total 
popalation. compared with its current 
12 percent. 
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Fertility 

• '^biDut 1 of every JA women had a 
child in the. year ending in dune 
."'.^^.^'..''esultihcj in aa estimated 
national fertility !:ate of .68:6 births per 
1.000 women 18 to 44 years old. 

• The most prominent feature of U.S. 
fMlit^ since the mid-197Q's has been 
its relatively low and stable level, as 
opposed to the high. levels, of the 
baby boom years (1946-64) and the 
subsequent decline which continued 
into the early 1970's. 

• About 39 percent of women :who 
had a chM between June _1?84 and 
June 1985 reported that birth, as 
their first; about 18 percent of 
women who had a child daring this 
period were not married at the 
survey date (that is. they were single, 
widowed or divorced). 

• About 48 . percent of women who 
had a child .between June 1 984 and 
June 1985 were in the labor force in 
June 1985 

State Pbpuiatibh l?ehds 

• The South and West Regions 
continue to dominate the Nation's 
arpwih, capturing .91.4 percent of 
the country's 1980-85 population 
increase, even though 8 of the 16 
Southern States grew at rates below 
ffi.e national average Half of the 
growth in these two regions was due 
to inmigration. 

• Alaska registered the biggest per- 
centage gain in popalation (29:7_ 
percent) between 1980 and 1 985, 
while California, the most populous 
State, had the largest numerical 
increase during the.period (2:7 
million— more than five times the total 
population of Alaska). 

• .f^'.^^e States and the .District of 
Columbia are estimated to have 
smaller populations in 1985 than in 
1980 (Pennsylvania, Ohio. Michigan. 
Idwa. and West Virginia). 

• New Hampshire was the only State 
in the .Northeast or Midwest to grr)w 
faster than the national average (8.4 
as.compared. with 5.4 .percent) 
between 1980 and 1985 
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The Metropolitan/ 

Nonmetropoiitati 

iPopulation 

• As a group, the NatiOD's 277 . 
'^^^[Opdlitah areas (MSA's ^rid 
GMSA's) gtew by 4.5^percent 
between 1980 and 1984. These _ 
areas contained 76 percent of the 
Nation's population in 1984. with 

^ nearly. haJt of the total living in one of 
the 37 MSA's with a population over 
1 million. 

• Nati.pn's nonmetrppolitan. popula- 
tion increased 34 percent between 
iggOJnd _1984_. .slower _than the 
annual rate experienced in the 
1970's. but still three times that for 
the 1960's; 

• One of every five metropolitan, areas 
is eslimated to have lost population 
between 1980 and 1984. Most 
affectec were thosi5 arduhd the Great 
Lakes,, with 34 of the 74 Midwestern 
MSA's losing pDpu ration. 

Cities and Saburbs 

• About 45 percent of the Nation's 
population Jived in suburban areas 
(inside an MSA but outside central 
cities), and 32 percent lived Jn 
central cities of MSA's in 1984. 

• Central cities as a group have grown 
faster in the 1980's_ than they did in 
the 1970's. but their average annual 
SS'r' .was only half jhat d the 
suburbs (0.6 percent verses 1:3 per- 
cent between 1980 and 1984). 

• Six of the Nation's largest cities that 
lost: population in the_ 1970's gained 
population between 1980 and 1984 
(Boston, Denver, Indlanapplis. New 
Orleans, New York, and San 
Francisco). 



The Farm Popuiatibh 

The farm population declined £y 
about 400.000 between 1984 and 
i§85_ tc .5.4 nqjjjjQp, persons— the first 
statistically significant change during 
the 19180 s. _ In _1985._ 2.2 percent of' 
the Nation's population lived on 
farms; in 1920. 30 percent lived 
on farms: 

• Only about half of employed , farm 
residents worked solely or primarily 
in agriculcure in 1985: 

Migration 

• The numj^er of persons who mov/ed 
between March 1983 and March 
1984 (39.4 million) was 2 million 
rriore than that for the previous 
l-year period— an apparent 
turn-around in the declining single- 
year mobility whicfi .characterized the 
1970's and early 1980's. 

• The annual rate of mobility dec''ned 
slowly from 2QR percent in _1 960-61 
to a low of 16:6 percent in 1982-83 
before increasing to 173 percent in 
1983-84: 

• Overall rates of mobility wer.e_higher 
than average during the 1983-84 
period for young adults, military 
personnel, the unemployed, and 
persons with relatively high levels of 
education: 

Househbids and Families 

• The number of households reached 
86.8 million in 1985. 

• .^3'^.'l'.*ss accduhted f^^^^ percen^t of 
ail households. What was once the 
stereiDtypical family— a rria';rie^^ 
couple with children under 18 years 
old living at home— represented ojily 
48 percent of all. families and^8 per- 
cent of all households in 1985. 

• The fslation's 2 million unmarried- 
eouple households accounted for 
only 4 percent of all couples 
(married and unmarried) in 1985. 

• There were 20.6 rhillion persons 
living alone in 1985. representing 
85.5 percent of all nonfamily 
households. 



Marital Status and Living 
Arraingemehts 

• The nnedian age at first niarriage 
was 25.5 years for men ^nd 23:3 • 
years for wdhnen in 1985. 

• The divorce ratio (the number of 
currently divorced persons per 1.000 
currently married persons living wiih 
their spouse) has increased from 47 
in 1970 to 100 in 1930 to 128 

in 1985. 

About 23 percent of the Nation's 
children under IS yea ''s old lived 
with only one of their parents in 
1985. 

Voting 

• The 1984 election saw the first rise in 
voter participation in a Presidential 
election since 1364; the participation 
rate rose 1 percentage point to 60 
percent. 

• T.h^.J??^._^]^tJP!l was_ also the first 
in which the voter participation rate 
for women exceeded that for men. 

• While the 1984 voter participation 
rate Jor . Whites _did_ not change from 
the 1980 and 1976 rates, the rate for 
Bl_ac_te increased .5 percentage. . Sr 
points over the 1980 figure to 56 
percent— the highest rate for Blacks 
since 1968. 

School Enrbiiment 

• The increasing number of births after 
1?75 vyill cause elementary school 
enrollment to rise iii the late 1980's 
aftsr a decline of nore .than a 
decade. Nursery school and 
^Gdergarten enrollment has already 
increased by about 1 million since 
1980. reaching 6.3 million in 1985. 

• The nuhnber of college students has 
not changed significantly since 1981. 
although the 12.5 million figure in 
1985 was abouJ_83G.000 students 
more than in 198U. 

• Two-year college enrollment declined 
bp_ween_i982 and: 1985.. while total 
andergraduate enrollment did not 
change. Hoyyevef; 2-year colleges still 
accounted for 30 percent of 
undergraduate enrollment in 1985. 
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Educational Attainment 

• Aboat 19 percent of persons 25 and 
Py^i" completed 4 years _pf col- 
lege or more by_ 1985; in 1940. this 
figure was only 5 percent. 

• In 1985, 23 percent of men and 16 
percent of women 25 and over were 
college graduate^;. For persons 25 to 
29 :years of _age,. about 21 percent of 
women were college graduates, not 
ttiuch different _than the 23 percent 
for their male counterparts. 

• There is a strong tendency for 
Americahs to mariy "a jDersori with a 
similar educational background: in 
1985. for example, two-thirds of 
husbands who completed high 
school but did hot attend college 
were married to women with the 
identical isducatiohal attairiment. 



The Labor Force 

• Civiljan empjoynient rose by 2 million 
in 1985 to 108 million at year's end. 
The number, of unemployed in 1985 
averaged 83 million for an annual 
average civilian unemployment rate 
of 7.2 percent. 

Employment growth was greatest for 
office workers, particularly these in 
executive, administrative, and 
managerial positions (a 6-percent 
increase); overall employment growth 
was 2 percent between 1984 
and 1985. 



Money Income 

• '^ecJian farhily ihcojTie_ was $26,430 
in 1984. 2.8 percent more than the 
pOf^Tlparable 1983 jigure after ad- 
justing for the 43-percent increase in 
the Cdhsumer Price Index between 
1983 and 1984: This marks the 
second year Jn a rovv that .median 
family income has increased faster 
than cdhsurher prices. 

• Families with only one earner are ho 
longer _the norm: , about 56 percent 
of all families had two or more 
eafners in 1984. and there were 
many more families with two earners 
(26.2 miliron) than with one earner 
(17:9 million): 

• Women living alone_iiad_a 1984 
median Income of $9,640^ cornpared 
with. $15,200 for men who lived 

by themselves. 

Soarces^ of income and 
Noncash Benefits 

• About 18 percerit of American 

households received benefits from a 
"means tested" giDvernment program 
such as food stamps or Medicaid 
(4tti quarter 1984). 

• Earnings income accounted for 78 
Psi'cent the Income of households, 
and income from assets (such as 
income from renial property, interest 
.rrome and dVidends) conlributed 
about 8 percent (2d qL»-<ter 1S84). 

» Among low-income households ^ 
tthpse.w.ith incorrie under $60G per . 
■ month), the most common source of 
income was Social Security— 
received by 43 percent and 
rejDresenting 43 percent of their 
aggregate income 

' For. highjocome households (those 
making $5,000 or rngre_per month), 
the most common scarce of jncome 
other than earnings vyas income 
from assets, which was received by 
94 percent of these households 
and accounted for 14 percent of 
their income. 



Poverty (official government 
definition, based on cash 
income only) 

• The number of persons below the 
fDdverty level declined by 1,6 million 
tD_33.7 miOjon between 1983 and 
1984. the first statistically "significant 
decline since the mid-1970'a The 
poverty rate fell frorni 15.2 to 14.4 bet- 
ween 1983 and 1984: 

• Although Blacks and families with a 
female householder are over- 
represented among the pooi; over 
two-th[rds (68 percent) of the Nation's 
PQOr are White, and, nearly half (48 
percent) of all poor families are of 
the married-couple type. 
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The populatibh has grown 
by 13.4 million jpef sons 
since the 1980 census. 

The total pDfDUlatidh of the United 
States (inclading 542,060 Armed Forces 
personnel stationed overseas) reached 
240.468,000 On January, t_ 1986. This 
is an_[ncrease of about 2.2 million 
(0:9 percent) over the January 1, 1985, 
esLimate, and a gain of 13.4 million 
(5.9 percent) since the 1980 census. 

The Nation's growth during 1985 
(2,246,006) was dae to the number 
of births (3750,000) _e_xceeding the 
number of deaths (2,083,000) by 
1.667,000 _("naturaMn_crease") in 
addition to an estimated net 
immigration of 577,000 persons.^ 

Number of births 
continues to increase. 

The 3,750,000 births in 1985 con- 
tinued the steady in'^.rease in the 
number of births which has occurred in 
the last 10 years. While this increase 
follows a period of decline between 
1960 and 1975, the number of births is 
still far below the 4.300,000 births 
recorded at the peak of the baby boom 
in 1957 The increased number of births 
is almost entirely due to the rise in the 
number of women of childbearlng age, 
since the general fertility rate has 
changed very little since 1975. 

Life expectancy at birth 
approaches 75 years. 

There was a rec_orcl .number of 
deaths in 1985 [2,083.000), an 
increase over the 2 million mark set in 
1983. The continuing increase in the 
annual number of deaths is due to the 
growth in size and the aging of the 
population, since age-specific death 



'For the firs] Mi^e, these recent Census 
Bureau estimates incorporate rn aliowance for 
estimated net undocumented irrimigration to 
the United States since 1980 (200.000 per 
year), in addition, there has been a revision. . 
upward in tlie allowance for estimated emigra- 
tion since 1980 from 36,000 per year to 
ieu.OOG. The net effect is to raise the July 1.. 
1985. level of the estimate of toral population tpy 
about 400,000. For a more detailed discussion 
of these changes. . s^^^^ ci^ed in the 

"For Further Information" section. 



Total PopWalion. irdu^^^ 
Armed Forces, overseas WW- 
24bj468i000 
Births in _1985: 
3,750,000 

Deaths in 1985: 
2,083,^00 

lyeLimmigration in i9Bb. 

577^100 _ 

increase in_i?_85: 
^246^000^0^^^ 



rates have generally continued to 
improve (decline) overtime. 

Another gauge of mortality conditions 
Is life expectancy at birth^jn 1984, it 
was 74.7 years: (This is the average 
number of years that a group of Infants 
y^puld live i^f they were to expieriehce the 
age-specific death Tates prevailing in 
1984.) The 1984 figure is about 5 years 
more than the . life expectancy at birth a 
generation earHer and about 11 years 
more than it was 4wo generations ago. 
Average life expectancy at birth for 
males born in 1984 was 71. 1 years, 
M.'^o^tZ?. years less than the 78.3 years 
for females: For persons 65 years old in 
1984, the average remaining life expec- 
tancy was 14.5 years for men and 18.7 
years for wbrrieri. 
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FiguTel. 

Npmber of Women, fsJumber of Live Births 
and Births per 1,000 \/Vomen 

(Women 15 to 44 years. See appendix C for source) 
Women/BiShs_4in 



Immigration has 
decreased since 1980. 

Ne[ civilian immigration was 577,000 
in 1985 and 615,006 in 1984. both far 
less than the 1980 figure (845,000).. Im- 
hnigratioh was particularly high in 1980 
(the peak year for i mm i^g ratio n s[nce 
World War I) because of the large 
number of Cuban and Raitian entrants 
About 26 percent of the Nation's growth 
during 1985 was due to irtirriigratidn, 
compared with 33 percent in 1980: In 
1970. only i7 percent of the Nation's 
growth was attributable to immigration. 

immigratioii plays an 
important role in the 
growth of ^'other racesJ'' 

The Black population grew _at a faster 
rate between the 1980 census and 
July 1, 1985, than the total population, 
''^'^reasing by 8.2 percent, compared 
with 5:4 percent for the Nation and 4.1 
percent for Whites. However, annual 



Births per 1,000 women 
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rates of growth for both Whites and 
Blac_ks have declined dramatically 
since 1960— Blacks by over one-third 
and Whites by more than half: The 
Nation's 29.0 million Blacks represented 
12.1 percent of the pbpUlatidn in July 
1985. ap slightly from the 1980 figure of 
11,8 percent.. 

In the 198D's, persons of "other _ 
races"- (princip^al[y Asians and Pacific 
Islanders) have had growth rates higher 
than Blacks or Whites.2 Although the 
birth rate for the other-races population 
is higher than that for Blacks or Whites 
based on the most recently available 
data, it is. immigration, not a higher birth 
rate, that is principally responsible, for 
the high growth rate of persons of other 
races; This population group grew from 
5.2 million Jo 7.1 million, or 37.5 percent, 
between 1980 and July 1, 1985. Over 
two-thirds of this growth was due to im- 
migration, compared with 29 percent for 
the Nation as a whole. Immigrants from 
Asia accbunted for 50 percent of all 
alien immigrants in I983_(the latest year 
for_which data aie available): 

The Hispanic population numbered 
alDOUt 178 rnillibn ph July 1, 1985,_an 
increase of about 3.2 milOon,^ or 22 
percent, since the 1980 census:^ About 
51 percent of the growth In this popula- 
tjori group since the census is 
attributable to immigration.^ 

The pdjpuiation under age 
5 cbhtihues to increase. 

The population under 5 years of age 
rose 10.3 percent betweer, _198d and 
1985, from 16.3 million to 18.0 million, 



■ _ ^The Jexm ''other races" as ased Kere 
incdides American Indians. Alaskan Natives. 
Asiana and_Pacific Islanders: : 
. _^The_t_erms_rHisponic" and "Spanish origin" 
arejJsod.Lnterchangeably throagnout this 
report. .Persoas. ol Spanish, origin may be of 
an_y_r_a_ce._ in ih_e 198(1 censas. 56 percent 
reporiexl_lhem_seLves as .White and an additional 
40 pjBrcent. indicated Iheir race as "Other;' i:e:, 
Other than White. Black. American Indian. 
Asian,, or. Pacific Jsiander: The: 1985 estimates 
for the .Hispanic populatioa were iderived by 
component_tecb.:iiqQes using data on b'/ths. 
deaths.. .ancLnriigrsiion. These figores d.ffer from 
thQs.e. shown in..ather_Cij/r.ent. Popalation 
Reports, This cornponsnt lectiniqaeJs used in 
other Current Population Reports starting in 

January. .198.5. 

< Includes movement from Puerto Rico; 




ihe largest number for that group 
since 1967. This portends the stabiiiza- 
tjon and eventual increase in the 
elementary-school-age population (5 to 
13 years) by the late 1980's: This age 
group, which has been declining since 
1970. declined by 3.4 percent between 
1980 and 1985, as did the_14-17 age 
group (a 8.5-percent decline): Other 
groups which _have shrunk. Ln size 
duri^ng the 1980's are the 18-to-24-year- 
olds (a 5:1 percent decline) and 
45Jo-54-year-olds (down 0.9 percent): 

Persons 35 to 44 were in the fastest 
growing age group between 1980 and 
1985 (a 23:9jpercent increase), followed 
by persons 85 years and over (a 
21.0-percent increase)^ In 1985, these 
9''°yPsj^P'^esehted 13 and 1.1 percent 
of the total population, respectively. The 
growth of the 35-44 group will continue 
to be pirbnpunced as the smaller pre- 
^^^'^^^i^Jl birth cohorts are replaced 
by the much larger post-Vvorld V\fer II 
birth cohorts. 

Figure 2.__ 

Percentage of Net Population 
frhrriigration, by Race 
(See appendix C for source) 
Percent 



For Further Information 

See: Current Population Reports, 
Series P-25, No. 985, 
^spmates of tfie PopulatJon of 
tfie United States, by Age. 
Sex and f=tace: 1980 to 19S5; 

Current Population Reports; 
Series P-25. No. 971, 
^pmares of tfie Population of 
the United States and Com- 
ponents of Change: 1970 to 
1_984; 
and 

National Center for Health 
Statistics, Vol. 34, No: 12, 
March 24, 1986. Births. 
Marrtages. Divorces and 
Deaths for 1985: 

Contact: Louisa Miller, 

Population Estimates 
Branch 

(301) 763-5072. 
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Projections ilfastrate 
possible coulees of 
poptaiation growth. 

The Census Bureau's latest 
population projections to the year 
2080 illustrate the future size and com- 
position of _the United States, by age. 
sex. and race, under various assunnp- 
tions about fertility, mortality, and net 
immigration. Three different assumptions 
were made about the possible course 
of each of the three components of 
population change: 

Fertitity in the middle series was^ 
assumed to reach an ultimate com- 
pleted cohort rate of 1.9 births per 
woman, which is consistent with 
recent levels o1 fertility and womeri's 
future birth expectations: For the low 
and high fertility assumptions, levels of 
1.6 arid 2.3 births per woman were 
used, respectively. 

Mortality is projected to decline under 
all three assumptions, reaching an 
ultimate life expectancy of 81 .0 years^ for 
the middle. 85.9 years for the low. and 
77.4 years for the high assumption. 

Net /mm/praf/Dn for [he riiiddle assump- 
tion utilized a constant annual net inflow 
of 450.000. which is approximately 
equal to the annual number of legal 
immigrants to the United ^tates over the 
past decada A wide range between the 
high (750.000) and low (250.000) net 
immigration figures was used to reflect 
the uncertain future flow of immigrants 
(legal and undocumented); 

Even under tire lowest 
assumptibii? the popula- 
tion will cohtihue to grow 
until 2017. 

Based on projections using the mid- 
dle seriesr the Nation^s population would 
increase by nearly 80 milHqr^ during the 
next 100 years, reaching about 311 
million in the year 2080, Most oiJi'.ls 
growth woulcl occur in the next 50 
years as the population reaches 268 _ 
miilibn in ihe year 2000 and 305 million 
in 2030. After 1995. the annual growth 
rate, would drop below 07 fDercent— 




^9^1 y^^^^ the record low growth rate 
during the I930's. In the lowest projec- 
tion series, the population would reach 
256 riiillion in the year 2000. but would 

'^^^_9'G. to.c^^ii.^^ ^ft^r*^® y®^'! . ... 

2017, shrinking to 191 million by 2080 
(the.sizo.of the population in the 
1960's). In the highest projection series, 
the Nation would experience large 
population growth, even though the 
growth rates would decline to Depres- 
sion era levels after the year 2030. . 

.^li^^.t'iS^.'Sst series, the population 
would reach 282 million in the year 
2000. 14 million higher than in the mid- 
dle series and 25_milllpn more than in 
the lowest series. By 2080. the United 
States would have more than doubled 
its.present population size, reaching 531 
million under the high projection series. 

Aging cf t h e popu jat io n 
evident 'm all projection 
series. 

The most pervasive trend in all of the 
projection assumptions is the overall 
aging of the population; In 1985, ihe 
median age of the population was 31.5 
years. In none of the projectidns series 
would the median again be so low. The 
median age in the middle series would 
reach 36.3 years aLthe turn ofjhe cen- 
^'J'')/' ^^-^.y^sirs in 2030, and 42.8 years 
in 2080: Members of the baby boom 
generation (born between 1946 and 
1964/ will all be over age 35 by 2000, 
and thus will contribute to a sharp in- 
crease in the median age during the 
rest of this century. 

The changes in the age structure are 
also^ evjdent in the depiendehcy ratio, 
which shows the number ^qf persons _ 
under. 18 years and 65 years and older 
per 100 people 18 to 64 years old: in 



1985, the ratio was 63. Usihg the 
middle projection series, this ratio will 
decline to 58 by 2010 and then 
increase to 78_ by the year 2060. This 
last figure is aboUt the same as the 
dependency ratio in 1970 but lower than 
the depead.ency ratio in 1965 (83); At 
present (1985). there are 19 jDersons 65 
years of age and over and 43 children 
under 18 years of age for every 100 
persons of working age. By 2080. this 
relationship will shift, with the elderly 
ratio being larger than the ratio for 
children: 42 elderly persons and 36 
children per 100 persons 18 to 64 years 
of age. 

The percentage of the entire jDopula- 
tion that is 65 years and over will 
increase from the current 12 percent to 
13 percent in 2000 and to 21 percent 
in 2030 as the members of the baby 
boom generation reach age 65. By 
2030, the population 65 years and over 
will be more than double its 1985 size 
(65 mi^^liqri vs, 29 million), as will the 
population 80 years and over (6 million 
vs. 174 million by 2030). 

Elementary-schopl-age 
popujation soon to 
increase as young adult 
popuiation continues to 
decrease. 

under middle series .assumptions, the 
popujatioji^ under age 5 would rise from 
18.0 million in 1985 to 19:2 million by 
1990, and then begin to drop and level 
off betvyeen 17.5 arid 18 million after the 
Y^^L 20_0_P: ®_ri u m ber of elemehtary- 
school-age children (5- to 13 years) 
would begin increasing in the latter half 
of the 1980's^ reaching 34.4 million in 
the year 2000, up 13 percent from 301 
million in 1983; The high-school-age 
group (l4 to 17 years), numbering 
about 14.9 million [n 1985, would __ 
<^?9.'L"A!^o about 13 rriilliqn by 1990 
before returning to its present level by 
the year 2000. 

The population 18 Jo 24 years 
peaked in 1981 at 30.5 million. This 
figure will never again be as large, 
based on middle projection assump- 
tions, but will decline by about 7 million 
during the-hext 15 years as the last of 
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the baby bbbm .generation nnoves out of 
the age group. The number of these 
young aduJts will begin to increase 
again in the year 2066 and reach a 
peak of .277 million in_2C).1C), still 1 
millidh short of the 1985 figure. 

fflspaniCjBiack, 
*^^ther races" popu^lations 
will continue to increase 
during the next century; 

In 1985. persons of Spanish origin or 
descent in the United States numbered 



about 17 million or 7 percent of the 
population. Using the middle projection 
series, the Hispanic population would 
increase to 25.2 mHiion by this year 
2006, 46 percent over their 1985 
population, or _9.4 .percent of the total 
pqpulatidh in 2000. Their nuhibers 
would grow to 60 million by the year 
2080 when the Hispanic population 
would represent 19 percent of the 
Nation's total. 

The Black population^ numbering 29 
million, represented 12 percent of tfie 



U.S^totaMn 1985. and vvbuld increase to 
36 million (13:3 percent of the total 
population) in the year 2000 using the 
miiddle series. Their riurnbers wDu\d 
reach 56 million _in 2080. refDresentihg 
18 percent of the population. 
. The other-races population (American 
Indians, Alaskan Natives. Asians, and 
Pacific Islanders) would grow from 6.4 
million to 9:5 million in 2000. and reach 
23.4 mion in 2080. using the middle 
series. Their prbpbrtibn of the population 
woujd Increase _fro_m 2.7 percent in 
1985 to 3:6 percent in 2000 and 7.5 
percent in 2080. 

The White non-Hispanic population 
would not grow prbpbrtibnately as fast 
as the previous groups based on the 
middle series. In 1985, White non- 
Hispanics numbered 1_87 million, 78 
percent of the total U.S. pbfDulatibn. 
Their numbers would peak at about 
205_million around 2020, then decline 
to 176 million by 2080, when they 
would repres_ent_ 57 percent of the 
U.S. total population: 



For Further Informatidh 

See: Gurrent PopGlation Reports. 
Series P-25. No. 952, Projec- 
tlohs of the Population of the 
United States, by Age, Sex, 
and Race: 1983 to 2080; 

Current Population Reports. 
Series P-25. -No._995._ _ 
Projections of the Hispanic 
Populatfph of the_ United 
Stales, by Age, Sex and 
Race: 1983 to 2080; 
and 

Current_Population Reports. 
Series P'20. Na 403, Persons 
of Spanish Origin In the 
United States: h/larch 1985 
(Advance Report), 

Contact: Gregory Spencer, 

Population Projections 
Branch, 

(301) 763-5313 



Figure 3. _ 

Estimates and Prdjectibris of the Total Populatibh 

(See appendix C for source) 

Popul ation in millions 
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Figare 4: 

Biack-and-Other-Races Population as a Percentage 
of the U.S. Total 

(See appendix 6 for source) 
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Note: 1980 figure is an estimate adjusted to reflect "other races" repdrtihg of 
the Hispanic population in the Census. 
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American fertility has 
remained reiatjveiy Jow 
and stable since the 
mid-1970's. 

About 1 of every 15 women 18_to 44 
years of age had a child in the year 
ending in June 1985, resulting [n_an 
ieslimated national fertility rate of 68.6 
births per 1.000 women. This rate was 
not statistically different from the 1984 
rate (658 per 1.000), which w_as_the 
lowest level recorded in the 1980's 
(down from a rate of 71.1 births per 
1.ddd women 18. to 44 in 1980). The 
most prominent feature of U.S. fertility 
since the mid-1 970's has been its 
relatively low and stable level as 
compcired with the high levels of the 
baby boom years (1946-64) and the 
subsequent rapid _decline into the early 
197b's; About 39 percent of the women 
who had a child in the year preceding 
June 1985 reported that birth as their 
fi^t, 4iot significantly different from the 
figure for 1986 (40 percent). 
. Of the wom_e_n who had a child 
during the 1985 survey period, 18 per- 
cent were not married (that js, they were 
single, widowed, or divorced) at the 
survey date (up from 14 percent in 
1980), About 12 percent of the births to 

Wtiite women w^re out of wedlock. 

compared wiih 55 percent of the births 

to Black women.. Approximately two- 

thirds of all dut-df-wedldck births in 1985 
were to women 18 to 24 y^ars old. Of 
all of the births to Black women 18 to 
24 years old in 1985. 75 percent .were 
out of wedlock, compared with 20 pier- 
cent for White women of the same age. 



Increase in births due to 
large number of women of 
cHildbearirig age^ not 
HigHer birtH rate. 

The rise in the number births daring 
the 1980's Is a result, of the increased 
numt)erof women of cfuldbearihg age, 
not higher birth rates: (See National 
Population Trends section.) The number 
of NA/bmen 15 to _44_ years old has_ 
increased from 42.7 millidh in 1970 to 
53:1 million in 1980 to 56:6 million in 
1985, and will peak in 1990 at about 



58.2 millibn.1 Then, the number of 
women of childbeahng age wil[_ 
decrease as the aging baby boom 
cohorts are replaced by the smaller 
cdhdrts of women born during the late 
1960's and the 1970*s. 

The only age group whose 1985 
fertility rate shows some evidence of an 

^The number of women 30 to 34 yeais of 
age has increased even faster during ttiis 
period and will peak at 11 million in l99iD. up 
from 9 millibn in 1980. 



increase since 1980 is the 30-34_ group, 
with a rate_qf 69.9 births per_ 1,000 in 
1985, compared with 60:0 per IjOOO in 
1980. Current Population Survey data 
show that about 28 percent of all births 
in 1985 were to women 30 to 44 years 
old, compared with 21 percent of birtfis 
in 1976. This increase is partly at- 
tributable to the increased population of 
women of childbearing age whq^are 30 
years of age ana over. Their numbers 
also will peak around 1990. 



Wfomen in their thirties 
expect to have fewer 
children than their 
predecessors. 

The shift in the timingjDf chlldbearlrig 
from younger to older ages should not 
be interpreted as an indicator of a baby 
boom for women currently in their early 
thirties; they still expect to have fewer 
children than older women. For exam- 
ple. June 1985 CPS data showed tfiat 



Figure 5 

Percent Childless for Wdrtleh, by Age 

(Wo'^®'^ 18 to 44 years. See appendix C for source) 



_ Percent 
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. women 3d to 54 years old expected to 
have, dri the average, only 2.0 births by 
the erid of their ^hi[dbeanhg years, in 
comparison, women 40 to 44 years old 
as of June 1985, who are currently near 
the end of their childbearing years, will 
probably_haye an_average qf^ 2.4 births. 
Of the young women who delayed 
chjldbearing a decade ago, about 26 
percent of these 30-to-34-year- olds were 
still chHdIess in 1985, compared with 
only 16 percent of v^O-to-34-year-olds in 
1976. However, when asked about their 
future childbearing expectations, only 13 
percent of the 1985 group expect to 
have no children. Thus, about half of 
currently childless women in their early 
thirties still expiect to have child. 
Based on the experience qf_the cohort 
of women 30 to 34 years old in 1980 
(35-to-39-year-olds in 1985) who lowered 
their jDrdpdrtibn childless by only 3 
percent, it is likely that the reality for 
women 30 to 34 years old in 1985 will 
fall short of their expectations. 

Figure 6. 

Percentage of Wbmeh Who Had a Child in the Preccsding 
12 Months and Wgre in the Labor Force, by Age 

(As of June of the survey date See appendix C for source) 

Percent 



Completed^ feitillfy |s 

lower for more educated 
wbmen^ 

More highly educated women tend to 
have lovye.r fertility rates during their 
early childbearing years than less 
educated women. This deficit is not fully 
made up despite the higher fertility rates 
at older ages for college educated 
women. As compared with women 
without college educations, __ ^ 
30-to-34-year-old college graduates In 
1985 expected to complete their 
childbearing years with an average of 
only 1:7 children, compared with an ex- 
pected average of 2:0 births for women 
who completed 4 years of high school 
drily, and 2.7 births for women who 
were not high school graduates. 



4^6— 




1976 1980 1985 
18 to 44 years 



1976 1980 1985 
18 to 29 years 



1976 1980 1985 
30 to 44 years 



Nearly half of women with 
a newborn are in the labor 
force. 

In June 1985^71 percent of womeii 
18 to 44 years old were in the labor 
force, including 48 percent of women 
who had a child in the past 12 months. 
In 1976, only 31 percent of women with 
newborns were in the labor force: 

Studies have indicated that more 
highly educated women with higher 
earnings have greater poteniia[ income 
losses from career interruptions (such as 
having a child), thereby encouraging a 
01°''^ /^P^'^_ reentry into the labor force 
after a chjld's birth.^ For example, the 
June 1985 GPS indicates that 61 
percent of women who had completed 

I^PI^ y^^rs of college arid who 
had a child in the past 12 months were 
in the labor force, while only 31 percent 
of women, with newborns who had not 
•^.Pn^P'^*^*^ high school were iri the 
labor force: 



. AS.ee.. lor .example. Jacob Mi rK:er and Main 
OfeK. ' 'lmeitUAt£Cl_ Work Careers: Deprecia- 
tion _and _RestQtalion. of JHuman Capital . ' ' The 
Journal oL Human Resources, Volame 17 
(No. 1). pp. 3-24. 

For Further Information 

See: Current Populatiori Reports, 
P-20, No: 406, Fenillty of 
American Women: June 1985; 

Current Popuration Reports, 
Series P-20. No. 401. Fertility 
of American Women: 
June 1984; 
and 

Current Population Reports, 
Series P-20, No. 385, Child- 
spacing Amohjg Birth Cohorts 
o f American Women: 1905 
to 1959. 



Contact: Martin O'Connell 
Fertility Statistics 
Branch 

(301) 763-5303 
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South aricl West ddmihate 
in pdpulatibh growth. 

The Nation's growth during the 198b's 
continues, as jt did in the 1970's, .to be 
concentrated in the South and West; 
these two regions captured 91.4 percent 
of the country's 12.2 million population 
iricrease betyyeen April 1980_and July 
1985. Half (50.5 percent) of the growth 
in these regions was due to inmlgra- 
tion,^ while the Northeast and fVlidwest 
Regions experienced net out migration. 

Despite the concent ration of grovvth in 
the South and VVfest, the population 
dynamics within these regions has been 
far from uniform:_Fpr example, the 
growth of 8 of 16 Southern States and 
the District of Columbia during the 
1980*s has been below the national 
average (5.4 percent) and two 
(Oklahqrina and West Virginia) are 
estimated to have lost population 
between 1984 and 1985. Also, in 5 of 
the 13 Western States, net migration 
accou^rited for a_srrialler proportidh of 
their growth than it did for the Nation as 
a: whole (28.9 percent during the 
1980's), and brie State (Wybrinirig) is 
estimated to have lost popuration 
between 1984 and 1985: 



ftlasl^ 1980-85: 



Alaska has the fastest 
growth; eajifornia has 
biggest numerical gain. 

Alaska has beeri the fastest grdwi rig 
State during the 1980's, registering a 
29,7-perceni increase between April 
1980 and July: 1985. Other States, 
whose populatidri increased by 10 
percent or more include Arizona. 
California, Colorado, Florida, Nevada, 
New Mexico, lexas, and Utah. 

IriJeriTis o[ riumerica[ iricrease, 
California, the most populous state, 
increased by 2J million in the first half 
of the l98D's. (This increase is more 
than fjve times the tota[ populatjori of 
Alaska in 1985). Over one-fifth of the 
Nation's growth during the 198d's 
occurred iri California. When the 
estimated increases^in California, Texas, 
and Florida are combined, they repre- 
sent over half (52.9 percent) of the lotal 
population change between the 1980 
census and July 1985. 



The Northeast and Mjdvyest/cbritinue 
to grow slowly, isveri with 15 of their 
combined 21 States experiencing net 
outmigration between 1980 and 1985. 



In the Midwest, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Iowa lost population between 1980 and 
1985, although MiiDhigari arid Ohio 
grew a little between 1983 and 1985, 
regaining some of the population lost 
earlier this decade. In the Northeast, the 
sligjij gairi betvveeri 1980 arid 1984 iri 
Pennsylvania's population was offset by 
the loss between 1984 and 1985. The 
only State in these _two regions growing 
^M*®"^ betweeri 1980 arid 1985 than the 
national average was New Hampshire, 
with an 8.4-percent gain. 



Figure 7. 

Cbrhpbhehts of Populatibh Change, by State 

(Change bet^veen April 1, 1980, and July 1, 1985. 
See appendix C for source) 
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Changes in age 
cbifipbsitibh vary by State. 

Most. States have shared in the 
riatibhal growth of the population under 
5 years of age (a 9-percent Irlcrease), 
and all except Alabama. Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, and West Virginia 
are estirTiatfc'd to have had a larger 
populaticn under 5 years_of age in 
1984 than in 1980. Alaska is the leader 
in growth of the under-5 age group, 



with a 43-percent increase since 1980. 
Utah remains the State with the largest 
proportidn of the under-5 populatibn (25 
percentj biecause of an isxceptibnally 
high birth rate. . - 

While the school-age and \he yoang- 
adult populations have declined for the 
Nation as _a_ whole (ddwri 5 and 3 per- 
cent, respectively), some States do not 
conform to this national trend; The 
school-age population (5-1/^ has, for 




* '^^^^ivIHan migra 
was less than 20,000 i250 looo 
Deaths were under 20,000 
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example, increased in nine. States. 
(Alaska, Arizona, Flonda, Idaho, Nevada, 
North Dakota, OklahoTia, Texas, Utah, 
and Wyoming), .while the number of 
young adults (18-24) has increased in 
12 States {New Harhpshire, Connecticut, 
New Jersey Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Georgia, Florida, Texas, New 
Mexico, Nevada, and Alaska) between 
1980 and 1984._ 

All States have shared in the increase 
of the elderly population, and in all but 
Oklahorfia and Texas, the elderly 
population increased more rapidly than 
the State's total population; Maryland, for 
example, had a 3.1-percent increase in 
total pojDulation, but a 13-percent in- 
crease in the population 65 years and 
over Nationally about 11:9 percent of the 
population was .65 years and over in 
with high jDropbrtions of 
their population over 65 Jnclude Florida 
(17.6 percent), Rhode Island (14:3), 
Arkansas (14,3)^ and Iowa and Penn- 
sylyanja (14.1). States with low propor- 
tions of elderly include Alaska (3.1 
percent), Utah (7.7). Wyoming (8:1), and 
Colorado (8.8). 



including rndverneht frdrn abroad. 

For Further Inforrhation 

See: Current Population Reports, 
Series P-25, No. 970, STate 
Popvtation Estimates, by Age 
and Components of Cfiange: 
198 0 to 1984; 

Current Population Fleports, 
Series P-25, fsio: 974, Estimates 
of Households, for States: 1981 
to 1984; 
and 

"Population at Mid- Decade: 
Growth Still eoncenlrated in 
South and West," Census 
Bureau Press Release CB 
85-229 dated 12/30/85; 

Contact: Edwin Byerly 

Population Estimates Branch 
(301) 763-5072 
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Metrqpqiitan growth raie 
ccntinaes to exc 
nonmetropolitan rate at 
mid-decade. 

_ ^ ?_9'Pi^P' Nstiorfs 277 
metropolitan areas grew by 4:5 percent 
to 1797 million people between 1980 

and 1984, while the ronmetropolitan 

populatiori jncre^ased 34 percent to 56.4 
million;^ Based on the current 
metropoiitan area definition, 76.1 percent 
of the Nation's population lived in 
metropolitan territories in July 1984. 
down slightly from the 76.5 percent of 
the population residing in these same 
areas in 1970. 

Metrcpolitan area?; cqntjnue to grow 
at about the annual rate of 1 percent 
that prevailed during the 1970's, while 
the increase for hdnmetropolitah areas 
(as now defined) has fallen from 1.3 
percent per year in the 1970's io 0:8 
percent annually during the 1980-84 
period. Even so. the population in 
nonmetropolitan territory as a whole is 
stiil growing at about ihree times its 
1960's growth rate. The metropolitan 
popukiiqn has exceeded 

that for nonmetropolitan counties for 
more than, a century, with the exception 
;0f the 1970*s. 

The reversai of 
metro/nonmetropoiitah 
growth rates is 
concentrated in tlie 
South. 

Metropolitan area growtfi rates vary 
considerably by region. The South is 
the only region where the population in 



.._lThe_metropQlitaD_concept osed in this sec- 
tion.tefers.to ihe populalion living in 
metropolitan slatislical .areas: defined 5S of Oc- 
tobet J2. . J98_4^T_he previous term, standard 
metropQlilao slatislicaLarea (SWSA). was 
shortened in _19a3_tQ jnetrDpolitani statistical- 
atea (MSA)^lf_arLatea JiasimorB than 1 inilllon 
pQpuiatioiLand meets certain:.other specified 
reauifemeiUs._jLis.now_tefmed a consolidated 
metropolilan ^lalisticai^rea^CMSA). and Is 
diyj.de_d_inia aomp.onenls.termeit- primary 
metropolitan 3lati5.lical areas ^PMSA'^. For far- 
ther discussion. see_ *The_MetfOpDiilan. 
Statistical Area .ClassificatiDn."_Statistical 
Reportex December 1979; Metropalitao: _ 
Statistical Areas, PC80-Sl-ia J980_Censtis_Qf__ 
Pgpulatio.nt.and reports in "For Further Informa- 
ilon" section, 



rhistropidlitari areas iricreased faster 
between 1980 _and_1984_than_ the 
nonnnetropolitan population In the other 
regions there was. very littje difference 
bistweeh rtietrofDOlitah arid 
nonmetropolitaii i'£te_s_of growtfi^ unlike 
the 1970's when nonmetropolitan areas 
grew faster in. those regions as well. 
Although the West contains over half 
(52 percent) of all-nonneiropolitan land 
area, only 14 percent of the 
nonmetropolitan population lives, in that 
i_^9jori^^_ '^ost of the nonmetropolitan 
population (75 percent) 's in the South 
or Midwest. 



Nearly 20 percent of 
itietrbpblitan areas have 
Ibst popuiatioh in the 
1980"^. 

_ One _of__every five metropolitan areas 
(54_of 277 MSA's and CMSA's) is 
estimated to have lost population 



Figure 8. 

Perceht bistr^^^^ of the Population, 
by Metropoiitan Area Size 

(See appendix C for sduri^e) 
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between 1980 and 1984. Those losing 
pqpulatioh are heavily cbricentrated in 
the States around the Great Lakes, with 
34 of 74 MSA's in the Midwest losing 
population. However, even the South 
Ms eight areas that are losing 
population, while during the 1970's_no 
Southern MSA lost population. Of the 
54 MSA's that lost populatipn^_14 also 
'^^^ .P?PJj'M9" J^u 1^0's. while 

the remaining 40 are showing losses 
since posting pains in the 1970's. About 
83 percent of the MSA's losing popula- 
tion in the 1980's vvere small Juhder 
500,000 population), compared with 
50 percent of MSA's losing population . 
^*^""9 the_1?70*s. Abd^ percent of 
all MSAs had populations smaller than 
500,000 in 1984 

All of the 50 fastest growing MSA's 
and 94 of the 100 fastest growing are in 
the Sooth or West; However, in the 
Northeast, where the metropolitan 
population declined during the 1970's, 



MSA's have began to grow again in the 
.190C)'s, including New Vbrk and Boston: 
Five of the eight MSA's that lost popula- 
tion in the I970's but are.gaining in the 
1980's are in the Northeast: Never- 
theless, only 14 Northeastern out of 116 
.^SA's (12 percent) are growing at a rate 
above the national average, compared 
with . Ill out of .161 (69 percent) 
Sdutherri ai'id Western MSA's. 

^bsojute population Increases sih(::e 
1980 have been largest in in the Los 
Anneles^Anaheim-Riverside CMSA 
(875,000), Hdustbn-Galvestbn-Brazbria 
CMSA (466,000). D^JIas-Fdrt Worth 
CMSA (417,000), the San Francisco- 
OaRland-9.^n_Jo.c-» CMSA (317,000), and 
Atlanta (24^^,000). 

The Nation cqntinue^^^ to 
become proportionately 
more metropolitan. 

In 1950, 56:1 percent of the popula- 
tion was classified as metropolitan: 



Rgure _9. _ . _ 

Relative Growth Rates of MetropbJitah and 
NdhmetrbpoMtah Cbrripbhehts of States: 1986-84 

(See appendix C for source) _ z_ 




Another 13.5 percerlt of the population 
in i950 lived in small cities or rural 
areas that by 1984 we.'"^ classified as 
metropolitaa Thus, 69.6 percent of the 
populaiion in 1950 lived in the territory 
that \A/as by 1984 to be classified as 
metrdpdiitah, drily somewhat less than 
the 76.1 percent oMhe populatidn 
classified as metropolitan in 1984: The 
Nation's population, however, has 
become increasingly cdncentrated in 
iarge metropolitan areas. In 1950, 29 
percent of the population lived in the 14 
metropolitan areas thaj had 1 mjilion or 
more persons. . By 1984, nearly half (48 
percent) of the population livedjn the 
37 areas that had 1 million or more 
inhabitants. 



For Further Informatioh 

See: Current Population Reports, 

Series_P-25, No. 976, Pfeffems of 
Metropcititan Area and County 
Population Growth: 1980 
to 1984; 

Richard A. Engels, 'Th_e_ 
Metropolitan/ fMonmetropolitan 
Population at Mid-Decade," paper 
(::dhtaihjrlg preliminary data for 
1985 presented at the rvipuration 
Association of America annual 
meetings, April 1986; 
and _ 

Richard t: Forstall, '*U;S. 
MetropoJitan/Nonmetropolitan 
Growth Trends Since_1980," 
paper containing preliminary data 
for 1985 presented at the 
Association of American 
Geographers annual meeting, 
May 1986. 



Coniact: 



Donald E. Starsinic 
Population Estimates Branch 
(301) 763-7722 



1980-84: 



A ve_ tag e Jia ti o n a I g r o w t h ; 
Metro areas: 4:5?^ _ 
Nonmetro areaiS: 3,4% 

Area growth, compared with national average: 
Metro and nonmetro above 
Metro above, nonmetro below 
Metro below, nonmetro above 
Metro and nonmetro below 
(NJ.^s III metro) 
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Cities and Subrirbs 



City grbwtii has 
qiiickehecly but prbportiori 
off hictrbpdJitan poptilatich 
living in suburbs 
cbhtihues to rise. 
. The suburbs of melropolitan areas 
.t*srritory within MSA's but outside 
designated central cities) have grown 
more slowly daring the 198D's than they 
did in the 197d's; the average annual 
percent increase has d.ojDped from 1.7 
percent in the 1970'b to 13 percent in 
the 198b's; However; central-city growth 
has quickened, rising from 0.8 percent 
9''^'^^ .dun hg the entire decade of the 
1970's to an increase J5f 2.7 percent 
during the 1980's. Even with this in- 
crease, however;, the average increase 
^or. cit[es was only half that for suburbs 
(0;6 versus 1:3 percent) between 1980 
and 1984. and the proportion of all 
inetrbpolitan residents living in. suburban 
areas rather than in central cities con- 
tinues to inch up from 54 percent in 
1970 to 59 percent in 1984 

As a group, central cities in .the 
Northeast and Midwest are still losing 
population, but at a considerably slower 
rate than in the 1970's. In the Northeast, 
for example, central cities lost an 
^^^''^9^ J_'"'iP_®lcent of their popula- 
tion per year daring the 1970's, but only 
0J_ percent per year between 1980 and 
1984 Overall, 315 of the Nation's 510 
central cities, or 61.8 percent, increased 
ID population in the 1980-84 period. 
This figure ranged from, only 37.4 
P®''?®']'! cities in the Northeast to 89.2 
percent of those in the V^fes[. 

During the 1970's, 13 of the 23 
largest citie_s_(those with a 1984 popula- 
UPG over 500,000) lost population; 
between 1980 and 1984 six of these 



. .'J^Pr convenience's sake, the te.rritory.inside. 
metropolitan areas but .outside central ciiies. is 
''eferred to here as "suburban," jt. should be 
remernbered, however, that . some lyiSALs 
include considerable territory and som.e 
popuiatipn beyond what would qr.d.inarijy _be 
considered "suburban" since MS/Vs are, by 
•definition, generally composed of whole _ 
counties. For example, most of the fVlojave 
Desert and part of Death Valjey National. ._ 
Monument are in the Los Angeles-Anaheim- 
Riverside CMSA. 



cities _experlenced increases^ in popula- 
tion (Boston, Denver Indianapolis, New 
Orleans, New York, and San Franciscoj. 
The seven which continue to lose 
population incluxle Baltimore^ Chicago. 
Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee. 
Philadelphia, and. .Washington. It 
should be noted that a shrinking 
central-City population often doe^ not 
imply a declining metropolitan Si 63 
population. The metropolitan areas of 
four of the seven cities listed above (i.e., 
Baltimore. Chicago, Pfiiiadelphia, and 
Washin^gton) continued to grow daring 
the 198D's because .their suburban 
grovvth outweighed the losses of their 
principal city: 




Northeast 
99* 



Figure 10: - 

Percentage of Central Cities Gaining Population, 
by Region 

^See appendix C for source) 
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kos ftjigeles is n<m the 
Nation's second largest 
city, 

Census Bureau estimates for 1984 
Indicate that.Los AngeJes has ciimbed 
from Its 1980 rank of third tc replace 
Chicago as the second Iarge3t_ city in 
the Nation. (The combined popalation 
o' both_ those. citles_wo.uld, however; fall 
short of New York City's 7.2 million per- 
sons.) Other large cities changing rank 
since 198e include Houston (up from 
fifth to fourth), San_AntoniQ (from 
eleventh to tehth), Philadelphia down 
from fourth to fifth), and Baltimore 
(dropping out of the top 10 for the first 
time since the. birth of the Nation to 
rank number 11). 

For Further Information 

See: Current Population Reports, 

Series P-25, No 976, Patterns of 
Metropotitan Area and County 
Popaiation Gwwth: 1980 to 
1984; 
arid 

Bureau of the Census Press 
Release 6885-140. "Rank of 
Cities with 7/1/84 Population 
Estimates of 100.000 or more." 



Figure 11. 

Cities With Over 500,000 Population in 1i984 and 
1980-84 Change 

(Average annual pe rcerit change. See ap pendi x C for source ) 



Contact: 



Donald E. Starsinic 
Population Estimates 
Brarich 

(301) 763-7722 
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Populaiiori 



The size off the ffafiti 
pbpulatiph has been 
relatively stable in 
the {980^. 

There were about 5.4 m!llioo persons 
'jving on farms in the United States in 
1985. a decrease of abo_ut 400,000 from 
the 1984 estimate: This decline marks 
the first statistically significant change in 
farm population in the 1980's. The farm 
population in the_CPS is defined _as per- 
sons in rural areas living on a place 
which had sales p] agricultural products 
mounting to $1,000 or more during the 
year,^ In contrast_tqthe_relatiye stability 
of the 1980's, the rarm population ex- 
perienced average annual losses of 2.9 
percent during the 1970*s and 4.6 per- 
cent during the 1960*s. 

About six times as many 
people lived on ffaritis in 
1920 as in 1985. 

In 1920. when most of today's elderly 
were children, nearly 1 of 3 persons (30 
percent) in the United States lived on a 
farm. By 1985. this proportion had 
dropped to 1 of 45 persons (2.2 per- 
o^pt). Nearly one-half of the Nation's 
Black population lived on farms in 1920 
(48.7 percent). By 1985, this figure had 
dropped to about one-half of 1 percent. 
For the White pdpulatiorl, the com- 
parable proportions were about 27.5 
percent and 2.6 percent in 1920 and 
1985. respectively. 

The Mjdwest continues to have the 
largest share of farm residents— 49 
percent in 1985. The South, which had 
the largest farm population unjil 1965. 
currently ranks second with 32 percent. 
Relatively small percentages of the farm 
population are in the West (14 percent) 
and Northeast (6 percent). 



_ .^The "iarxn popQiation" as ased here reflects 
a typejot raral living which is not synonymoos 
with, the typical conception, of farmers and their 
lamiiies. Farm residents in the CPS need not 
be_ esDnomJcally. dependent upon farrning, for 
example, as illustrated by the fact that only half 
oL employed, farm residents reported agricalture 
as their main industry in 1985. 



as a 



oi 



i9» 



When data on persons living on 
farms were first collected. In the 1920 
census, the farm pbpulatibri had a 
younger age structure than the nonfarm 
population. The median age was 20:7 
years for farm residents and 26.9 for 

Figure 12, 



nonfarm residents in 1920. By 1985. 
however, the median age of farm 
residents was 36.5 years, significantly 
higher thrill the median age for the 
nonfarm population (31.4 years). There 
was. a lower proportiori of farm than 
nonfarm residents \A/ho were 20 to 39 
years old in 1985 and a higher propor- 
tion in the 40-59 and 60-74 age groups. 
Similar proportions of farm and nonfarm 



Number of Farm Residents and Their 
Percentage of the Total Resident Population 

(See appendix C for source) 
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The farm definition was^ch^anged 
In 1978. See the reports cited In 
the "For Further Informatjoh" 
section for expl a nation ^ 
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residents were under 20 years old or 75 
years arid over 

A higher proportjon of farm than non- 
farm residents were married and living 
with their spouses in. 1984 (67 percent) 
as compared with 56 percent for non- 
farm residenis.s As a consequence, 
farm residents were more likely to be 
living in_famiiy households (95 percent 
versus 87 fDercerit) and were mo-e often 
in husband-wife famiyes._Re'atively fewer 
farm than nonfarm residents were 
divorced (2 percent versus 7 percent) 
^f^ile similar proportions of both groups 
wej;e single (never married) or widowed. 

Farm households averaged 3:06 per- 
sons in March 1984, higher ihan that for 
nonfarm households (2.70). This is partly 
due to a lower proportion o\ nohfamily 
households (wnich are usually smaller) 
among farrr residents. The average size 
of famjiy was about the same in the two 
groups (3.38 members per farm family 
and 3.24 members per nonfarm family). 

Many farifi residehts Hold 
nonfarm jobs. 

_iPn!y _§tjdut half of erriployed farm 
residents worked solely_Dr pNmarily in 
agriculture in 1985: Employed farm men 
were more likely to work in agriculture 
ll^AGM'^iWdrTie^^ percent versus 29 
percent): Manufacturing and service in- 
dustries were ^yvo of the leading 
honagricultural industries for farm men; 
farrri women vve re most often erh ployed 
in the service industries. 
_ As measured in the March Current 
Population Survey, money Income has 
historically been lower for farrri than 
nonfarm households and families. In 
1983 _the median family income was 
$18,925 for farm families and $24,751 



: 2Farm data on marital status, hdusehbid arid 
family composition, arid income -arid poverty 
are most recently available for 1984. The i^orii- 
parable data for 1985 were riot published 
because of the redesign of- the Current Popula- 
tion Purvey. For more detailed- diiscusslbri. see 
the 1985 report cited in the "For Further 
Information" section: for deWion of household 
types, see "Households and Families" section 
of this report: 



for nonfarm families^ Although total 
median family income in 1983 rose 
faster than the raie of inflation for the 

j^.'^ yeai'S, there was ho signifi- 
cant increase in real income foi" farm 
families during this period: 

In 1983, onf3-fifth of farm fam' ies (21 
percent) had incomes lower than the 
poverty level, compare^ with 12 percent 
for. nonfarm families. The 1:3 million farm 
residents below th_e_ poverty level in that 
year represehted 24 p)ercent of the farm 
population: About 15 percent of the 
nonfarm population had money income 
below the poverty level in 1983. 



40- 



For Further Information 

See: Current. Population Reports; 
Series P-27, No. 59, Farm 
Popufattoh of the United States: 
1985; 
and 

Current Population Reports, Setii^. 
Pj27, No. 58, Farm Popufatloh of 
the United States: 1984. 

Goritact: Diana DeAre 

Population Di^bution Branch 
(301) 763-7955 
or 

dudith Z. Kalbacher ^ 
Economic Research Service 
US D_ejDt. of_ Agriculture 
(202) 786-1534 

Figure_13. 

Age Distribution, by Farm-Nonfarm Flesidence: 1985 

(See appendix C for source) 

Percent 
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Migratidh 



VbE&^me and rate of 
mbvemeht increase in 
1983-84 period. 

Between March 1983 and f\/larch 
1984. 38.3 million persons (1 year old 
and over) changed residences within 
the United States, and an c.Jdiiional 1.1 
million moved to the United States from 
abroad.^ These 39.4 million movers 
accounted for 17.3 percent of the 
population in 1984. and represented an 
increase of about 2 million movers over 
the previous_1-year period (March 1982 
to March 1983). 

The rate of movement during the 
1983-84 period (17.3 percent) is an 
apparent reversal of the decline In 
single-year gedgraphical mobility rates 
during the 1970's and early 1980*s; The 
percentage, of the population that 
moved fell from 20.6 jpercent in 1960-61 

to_ 18.7 percent In 1970-71 to 17.2 

percent in 1980-81, and reached a low 
Qf_16.6 percent in_ 1982-83. According to 
CPS data, the 1983-84 rate of move- 
rs lent is on[y the third recorded increase 
in the f^Jations geographical mobility 
rate from one year to the next. The 
only other statistically significant rate 

increases occurred between the 

1949-50 and 1950-51 periods (from 
19.1 to 2l.2_percent) and the. 1953-54 
and 1954-55 periods (from 19.3 to 
20.4 percent). 

Most moves are of 
short distance. 

in past years, most moves during 
the 1983-84 period were of short 
distance: about 60 percent of movers 
(23.7 million persons) relocated within 
the same_cpunty. Nbnioca! movers 
Iricluded 8.2 million persons who 



.J S.om_e j)f_i.he inter nalianaL nn overs _were 

"tiue'_imrri[g rants. ..while.others . returned.irom 
an_ Dve.rs.e-as_ rn i I Jla ry . ar c i vi I La_n_ wo r_k a ssig n-_ 
fDent.jeJired .overseas. but_d_edcleclJD_return to 

the.U niled. .Stales ...or ..h ad Jiee n .abroad on. 

sorri e pi b e r ty^e. of exie n de d _s tay The n u mb e r 
.af persons whx)_lefl_t.he. United States during 
this period is not known. 



changed county in the same State (21 
percent of all movers), 6.4 million ., 
interstate movers (15 percent of all 
movers), and 1:1 million persons who 
moved to the United States from 
abroad. The number of local movers 
rerhaihed essentially unchanged 
between the 1983 and 1984 surveys, 
while nonlocal movement of all types 
increased by 1.2 million persons. 

^ung adults are the most 
mobile age group. 

Geographical mobility peaks among 
young adults in their twenties 



(33 piercent in the 1983-84 pbriod) and 
doclines with increasing age therc^^er 
(ebout 5 percent of persons 65 and 
over in the 1983-84 period). Causes of 
higher rates of migraiion for young 
aduils jndude college att.?ndance md 
graduation, marriage, military service, in- 
itial full-time employment, and leaving 
their parents' homes to establish their 
own horries or to move in with friends. 

A broad array of_ _ 
cbaracferistics distingt8i.^h 
movei^ from nonmoyers. 

Overall r^tes of mobility were higher 
than the average during the 1983^84 
period not orily for young adults, but 

also for military personnel, the 

unemployed, and persons with higher 
levels of educational , attainmeni. as well 
as fDersons residing in Western and 
Southern States. Far example; 



Figure__14. 

Distribution of Movers, fay Type of Move: March 1983-84 

(Persons 1 year and over See appendix C for source) 

Moved to a ^oved to a 

different county, ^^"^^-^"^ ^^^^^ 
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• About 53 percent of mHilary per- 
sonnel lived in a different residence 
in 1984 than in 1963.^ 

• Currently anennployed persons 
were nnore nnobile than enn ployed 
persons (26 percent versus. 19 per- 
^.^f^l *^^lweerj 1933 and 1984). 
Both of these groups were more 
mobile than persons not in the 
labor force n2 percent moved). 



. 2The actaal rate of movement rriay be higher 
since military personnel residing in group 
quarters— barracks, bachelor officeris quarters, 
etc— are not interviewed in the Current 
Population Sui vey; 



which includes retired persons, 
students, and other persons 
not working: 

• About 19_ percent of persons with 4 
years of college moved during this 
period, but only 11 percent of per- 
sons v'hdse formal schooling . 
ended at^the eighth grade (who 
are concentrated at older ages) 
and 17 percent of persons with at 
leas? some high school moved 
between 1983 and 1984. 

• Overall mobility rates differed a 
great deal by "^gion, ranging from 
22 percent of persons living in the 



West in 1984 to 12 percent of per- 
sons in the Northeast.. About 19 
percent of persons living in 
Southern States moved in the 
1983-84 period, as did 16 percent 
of Midwesterners. 

Central cities continue to 
lose pojiaiatlon to 
suburban areas. 

Persons living in metropolitan areas 
(as defined 'n the 1970 census) were 
somewhat more likely to have moved in 
L^Ai^S?:^^. period than residents of 
nonmelropolitan areas (18 perc_ent vs. 
16 percent,, respectively), as were 
residents of central cities as compared 
with persons_ living in the suburban 
portion of metropolitan areas (20 
percent vs. 16 percent, respectively); 
The overwhelming major ity_of moves (71 
P^''^^'^^^).M^']lJh®_y^ States were 
made within the same type of area: 9.1 
million moves occurred within central 
cities of metropolitan areas, 8.7 million 
moves were^ within suburban areas, and 
93 million moves were made from one 
nonmetropolitan residence to another 
Suburbanization of persons within 
metropolitan areas cbritihUed with cen- 
tral cities losing a net 1:7 million 
residents to suburban areas during the 
1983-84 period. 

For Further Information 

See: Current Population Reports. 
Series P-20. No. 407 
Gedgr^Mcal MoMlity: March 
1983 TO Ma rch 1984. 

Contact: Donald C. Dahmann 
Journey to Work and 
Migration Statistics Branch 
(301) 763-5158 



Figure 15; 

Movers Between Cities, Suburbs, and Nonmetropolitan 
Areas, and Net Charige Due to Migration: March 1983-84 

(Metropolitan areas as defined in 1970. See appendix C for source) 




Nonnrietropblitan Areas 

(net change: -351) 



Note: Numbers in thousands 
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Nuiflber of Hbusehclds 
ihcreased ara average, of 
1.2 millidh m the 1980's. 

The number of households Increased 
Py^^A ^'"'^'^ ^stween March 1984 and 
March 1985: The average annual net 
increase Jn households between 1980 
and 1985 was 12 million, down by 23 
P^^ent |rorri the 1.6 million average 
annual increase during the 1970's. 

The decline in the rate of increase 
can be partly explained by changes in 
^9® structure. The population in the 
20-34 age group. in_wh|ch most per- 
sons form households for the fir.-^t time, 
grew very rapidly during the 1970's as 

P3Py_^'^^n^ generation reached 
adalthood; f^ow, with the entry into 
young adulthood of the smaller birth 
cohcirts of the mid"-l96d's, the number 
of 20-to-S4-year-olds is growing more 
slowly than it was in the 1970's. Also, 
more adult Gons and daughters appear 
to be either continuing to live at home 
or mov[ng back in with their parents. 

The average number of persons per 
household reached a record low of 2.69 
in 1985, comipared with 2.76 in 1980 

''^ ""^Z^-. This change reflects a 
decrease in the average number of per- 
sons under 18 years old In households 
and families and a substantial jump in 
the proportion_Df households containing 
only one person. 

Only 28 percent of 
households contain a 
husband, wife^ and 
children under 18 years. 

.. There were 86.8 million households in 
1985; 62.7 million_ contained faniilles (72 
percent of the total), and the remaining 
24.1 million were nonfamlly Househplds.i 
'y'3t'''.^_^'G^yP^^. _^3hni!ies repiresehted 58 
percent of all households in 1985, down 
from 71 percent in 1970: Of these 
married-couple families, only 48 percent 



. VI n Census. reports. fAmilyJsua hoDsehold _. 
nnaintained by a man x)_r_\vDrnan_llvjDg_vwth at 
least . one relative; a mofamily.household is ^ _ 
household maintained by .apersori living. aione 
or with one or nn.ore persons to whom he or 
she Is not related. 
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had children under 18 years old living 
at home. This means that only 28 
peiqenl: of all households in 1985 cdn^ 
tained married coaples with children, 
compared Vvith 40 percent in 1970. 
Furthermore, a growing proportion of 
these families consist of stepfamilies.2 
While married-couple families have 
accounted for 21 percent of the 
households added since 1980, other 
types of families accounted for a greater 
proportion of the increase— 32 percent 
(up irom the 21 percent share of the \U' 
crease in household during the 
decade of the 1970's). The vast majority 
of these 12:4 million famiiies were main- 
tained by a.woiTian \A/ith no husband 
P''^serit (10.1 millidh or 82 percent), 
while the remaining 2.2 million were 
maintained by a man with no wife 
present. 

2See Jeanne E. Moorman and Donald J. 
Hernandez. "Families with Biological. Step and 
Adopted Children: Empirical Estimates and 
Comparisons;' paper presented at the 1985 
Annual Meeting of the Population Association 
of America. 
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Nbnfamily households accounted for 
48 percent of the inc.aase in 
households between -1980 and 1985. 
Most of the 24.1 million nonfamily 
households in 1985 (85.5 percent) con- 
sisted of persons living alone. Men who 
live alone tend to be younger jhan 
women living alone; in 1985. their 
median age w/as 41.4 years, , com pared 
with 65.5 yisars tor women. About half 
(54 percent) of all women living alone 
were widowed, and 1 in 4 was 75 years 



Figure 16: 

Di^stributibh Of Ho by Type: March 1985 

(See appendix 6 for source) 
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old or older. In 1985, about 41 percent 
of all elderly women lived alone, com- 
pared with 15 percent of elderly men. 

Many of the hbnfamily households 
that did not consist of persons l[ving 
alone (45.2 percent) were "anmarried- 
couple households," defined for census 
purpdses as hdusehb composed of 
two unrelated adults_of jhe J5ppdsite sex 
who are sharing living qaarters:^ The 
number of such households was 2 
mjilidn in iri both 1984 and 1985, up 
from 1.6 million in 1980. These 
households continue to account for only 
4 of every 100 couples (married and 



__ PAlthmgh intimacy of association between 
tbese persons is implied; It Is not necessarily 
the case. For example, an unmarried-couple 
hoasehold inay consist of an elderly widow 
tenting, a. room to a male college student. Not 
all jjomarriect couple households are 
"nonfaraily booseholds;" For example: a 
household. composed of a female householder, 
ber.child. and^n unrelated man. would be 
classified js both a family (two-person) and an 
unmarried couple; 



unmarried) in the Nation., In_ 82 percent 
oL^^.^s^^ousehdlds in 1985, the 
householder was under 45 years of 
age, . compared with 50 percent for 
married-couple households; 21 percent 
were under age 25 in unmarried 
couple-households, compared with 4 
percent for married couples. 



The numbei^ of young adults (under 
25 years) living alone has decreased by 
4012,000 since 1980 in contrast to a 
1.2-milliqn increase during the I970's. 
This change in part reflects a greater 
tendency for young adults to live with 
their parents rather than incur the ex- 
P^Qse of setting upi households of their 
own: For example jhe proportidn df 
18-to-24-year-old men living with one or 
both of their parents, was 54 percent in 
MO.snd 1980, but increased to 60 
percent in 1985. 



Figure 17. 

Average Popajatlbh per Household and Family 

(See appendix C for source) 

Number of persons 



For Further Inforrhaiion 

See: Current Population .Reports. 
Series P-20, No^ 402. 
Households, Families, f^Brital 
Status, and Living 
'^^C^^S'^^^^^s: /Warc/7 1965 
(Advance Report); 
and 

Current Population. Reports. 
Serjes P-20, Nd. 41 1 Household 
and Family Charactertstics: 
March 1985. 

Gbhtact: Steve Rawlings 

Marriage and Family Statistics 
Branch 

(301) 763-7950 
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Marital Status and 



YdUiig people are 
ppstpdiiifig marriage. 

One of the recent trends in. 
household rormation and fanriily cdhn- 
position has been the increase in the 
age at which nnen and wonnen first 
marry. The median age at Jirst marriage 
rose_s[owly during the 1960's, but has 
increased dramatically since 1970. In 
1985. the median stood at 25,5 years 
for men and 23.3 years for women, the 
highest ever recordi5d for women in the 
United States; 

. This postponement of marriage can 
also be seen by the increase in the 
percentage of young adults who have 
never married; For example, among 
25-29-year-olds, the proportion of men 

who had hot married rose from 19,1 

percejnt^in 1970 to 38.7 percent in 1985; 
for women, the comparable change 
was from 1Q5 percent to 26.4 percent. 

Despite this recent tendency to 
postpone marriage, the vast majority of 
today's young adults can be expected 
to marry eventually, although the 
percentage who will do so will probably 
be somewhat lower than that for 
previous generations; The 1985 CPS 
data indicate that 95 percent of women 
arid 94 percent of rhen in the 45-54 
age group have been married at some 
time in their lives: (In older age groups, 
very few people marry for the first time) 

Divorce ratio cohtihues its 
upward ^piral as divorce 
rate levels off. 

The record prevalence of divorce 
experienced by the Nation in the 1970's 
(as measured by the djvorce ratio) has 
co'^^'f^u^d into the 1980's. The divorce 
ratio (the number of currently divorced 
persons per 1,000 currently married 
persons living with their _spouses) 
increased from 47 in 1970 to 100 in 
1980 to 128 in 1985: The level of the 
divorce ratio is affected by the incidence 
of first marriage and remarriage of 
previously divorced persons, as well as 
the incidence of divorce: 



Between 1962 and 1981, the annual 
number of divorces tripled, reaching a 
historic high of 1.213.000 in_1981. before 
dropping for the first time in 20 years in 
1982. Between 1981 and . 1984 the 
hurriber of divorces arid the divorce rate 
(divorces per 1.000 total population) 
declined for three consecutive years; In 
1985, the numbe_r_of couples diygrcing 
increased by 32,000 over the 1984 
figure, to reach 1,187.000.^ The divorce 
rate per 1,000 population was 5.0 in 



^ tt\atn^ 

^^^^ 



- 'See National Center for Health Staiistics 
Monthly A/iial Statistics Report, Volume 34. 
No. Births. Marnages. Divorces and Deaths 
for 1985. 



1985. down from the high of 5.3 iri 1979 
and 1981; The divorce rate per 1,000 
married women was 21.5 in 1984 (the 
most recerit year available), meaning 
that about 2 percent of married women 
divorce annually 



Figure 18. _ 

Percentage of Persons Who Were Never Married, 
by Age and Sex: 1985 (See appendix C for source) 
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One of four children lives 
Willi ^niy one parent 
in 1985. 

As a consequence of the rapid 
growth of single-parent families. 1 of A 
(23.4 percent) of the f^Jation's 62.5 
million children under 18 years of age 
lived with only one of their parents in 
1985; about 74 ^percent lived with both 
parents and 3 percent lived with neither 
parent. 2 The decline in births. beginning 
in the 1960's and continuing ihtb the 
micl-1970's resulted in a reduction in the 
population under 18 years; In 1985, 
there were 7 million fewer_c_hlldren. 
under 18 years than in 1970. Yet during 
the same period, the number who lived 
with only one parent actually rose by 6 
million, while the number living , with 
t'Oth parents dropped by 13 million. 

Of the 14:6 million children living with 
one parent in 1985, the largest propor- 
tion lived vyith a divorced parent (41 
percent) foljdyved by similar proportions 
living with a separated parent (23 per- 
cent), or a parent who. Had never been 
married (26 percent). The remaining 
childreri jived with a widowed parent 
(8 percent) or one whose spouse was 
absent for reasons other than marital 
discord (3 piercent). 

Over 8 mlillbn aged 

Arriericans lived alone 
in 1985. 

In 1985, 53 percent of the Nation's 
26.8 million persons 65 years and over 
(excluding those in institutions) were 
married and living w[th their spouses.^ 
An additional 14 percent of the older 
population were living with other 



2Abdut-68 percent of-chiidreh lived with both 
i?rdrdg/ca/ parents in 1981 based i3h the Na- 
tional Health interview Survey, 7 percent with 
their biological rhbther arid stepfather, and 2 
percent with -trieir biblbgical father and step- 
mother See Suzanne M. Blanch! and Judith A, 
Seltzer. "Children's Contact witri Absent 
Parerits." paper -prepared for the annual 
meeting of the PbpuTatiiDri Ass;ociati(3h of 
America. April 1986, - . - 

3Data from the Current Population Survey ex* 
elude persons iri-institutions such as nursing 
homes; About 5.3 percent of the elderly (1.3 
mlliion persons) were in institutions according 
to the 1980 census. 92 percent of whom were 
in hbrries for the aged. 



relatives. The remaining o.ne-t|- 
elderly population. 8.8 hnillion 
did not live with persons relate 
them, and the vast majority of 
persons (8.1 million or 92 perc 
alone. Aged wmen represent 
half (51 percent) of all women 
by themselves or about 1 in 3 
persons living alone (32 perce 

For Further Informatioi 

See: Current. Population Ref 
Series P'20. No. 402. 
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Househoids, Families, A4arital 
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Arrangements: March 1985 
(Advance Report); 
and 
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Arrangments: March 1985. 
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Voting 



Rise in voting fate is due 
to increased participation 
of women. 

__'ilJ'?AP9'^se increased interest in 
characteristics of voters because of the 
proposed Voting Rights Act, in 1964 the 
Census Bureau began collecting 
derailed demograp^^ data abDut per- 
sons who reported registering and 
voting in national elections. Since that 
time, the proportion of the voting-age 
popu[ation that participated in 
Presidential elections declined from 69 
percent in 1964 to a low of 59 percent 
in the elections of 1976 and 1980.VThe 
1984 election^ niarked the first rise in 
voter participation in a Presidential 
election since 1964; the rate rose 
1 percentage poirit to 60 percent. 
Results from the 1978 and 1982 Con- 
gressional elections and the 1984 
Presidential election indicate a rise in 
voter turnout. Assuhiihg no drop in the 
rates for individua age groups, overall 
voter participation rates will continue to 
rise through the rest of this century as 
l^fJ^'S®! b^iby.boom cohorts move into 
older age groups which traditionally 
have had higher voter turnout: 

The increase in 1984 was largely due 
to the rise in voter participation for 
women: That election is the first in 
which the voter participation rate for 
women (61 percent) exceeded that for 
men p9 percent^, a rate that has not 
changed significantly in the last three 
Presidential elections. In 1984. the voting 
rate for young women 18 to 44 years 
old (56 percent) was 4 percisntage 
points above that for men of 



^The number of persons who reported that 
they voted in response to CPS questions differs 
from officiarcounts for several reasons, in- 
cluding a tendency for persons to overreport 
that theyjnad voted In the _surveY. an 
understatement of total votes cast In official 
counts, coverage differences and response pro- 
blems. For a mqrejdetailed explanation of dif- 
ferences, see the report listed in the 'Tor Fur- 
ther Information*' section. The voting-age 
population, which has included persons 18 
years and over nationally since 1972. was 21 
years and over prior to that date in all States 
except Georgia and Kentucky (18 years old 
and over voting age). Alaska (19 years old and 
over), and Hawaii (20 years old and over). 



comparable age, while the rate for 
women over age 44 (68 percent) was 3 
P^icei^^age points below that for men of 
similar age: The voting rates for these 
older women, nevertheless, began to 
nse earlier and rose more sharply than 
those for younger women, thus con- 
tributing to tfie overall rate increase for 
women, 



Voting rate remains 

lowes % for young voters. 

As in each of the elections for wfiicfi 
data are avallable,_the voter participation 
rate for persons 18 to 24 years old has 
remained low as compared wjth that for 
voters 25 to 44 or ovef^44 years of age 
(in 1984. about 4l, _5_8, and 69 percent, 
respeictively). Only 25 percent of 
18-to-24'year-olds voted in the Congres- 
sional election of 1982. compared with 
a 49 percent, rate for all persons of 
voting age. Hovvever voter turnout 




among 18-to-24-year-olds who were 
attending college in 1984 was much 
higher than among those not enrolled: 
54 percent vs. 36. respectively 



Figure 20. - 

Percent Reported Vbtlng in November 1984, by State 

(Persons 18 years arid over. See appendix C for source) 
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Black voter paihticipatibh 
up since 1984; White 
participation unchanged. 

_Black voter participatioh reached 56 
percent in 1984; an increase of 5 
percentage points over the 1980 figure. 
The 1984 figure was the highest rate for 
Blacks since_the 58 percent recorded in 
1968. The participation rate for Whites 
(61 percent in 1984) did not change 
significantly over the 1980 or 1976 rates. 
The participation rate for Hispanics was 
33 percent in 1984.2 
__ Although the overall rate of yotjng for 
Blacks remained below that of Whites, 
the 11-point gain in the voting ra]e for 
young Blacks (18 to 24 years) between 
1980 and 1984 resulted In a participa- 
tion rate of 41 percent— hot statistically 
different from the comparable figure for 
the. White population of similar age 

There has been a narrowing of the 
gap in voter turhdut between Blacks 
and Whites at older ages as well. In 
1964, the percentage of VVhite persons 
45 years old and over who voled was_ 
15 points higher than that for Blacks (74 
versus 59 percent); by 1984, this dif- 
ference had been reduced to 5 points 
(70 [percent for Whites and 65 percent 
for Blacks). 

Persons with hfibre 
edUcatibhii incbme vote 
at higher rates. 

As has been the case in prior elec- 
tjoris, persons who cdrripleted A or 
more years of college reported the 
highest proportion voting In 1984 
among all education groups. About 79 
percerit q[ college graduates voted in 
1984, compared with 68 percent of per- 
sons wit_h 1 to 3 years of college com- 
pleted, 59 percent of high school, 
graduates with no college, and 44 



2 The low yoli.ng _ partjcipatian _rate Jor 

Hispanics is, to sonie extent, attributatiie Jo _the 
inclusion of .noncitizeps. who_jare_ ineligible to 
vote and represented 32 percent. of_ the 
Hjspa nic popujati on o^ voting, age.in .1984^ _ 
Excluding ngncitizens, the yotecpailicipation 
rate for Hispanics was 48 percent in 1984. 



percent of p)ersons.who did not com- 
plete high school. As a consequence, 
college graduates made up 17 percent 
of the voting-age population in 1984. 
but cast 22 percent of all votes. 
._.?''^i'3'''y' P^i'sons in families with 
relatively high incomes continued to 
vote at higher rates than those with 
lower incomes; 76 percent. of_ persons in 
families with income over $50,000 
reported voting in 1984, compared with 
61 percent of those with income 
between $20,000 and $24,999 and 43 
percent of those with income below 
$10,000 



For Further Information 

See: Current. Population. Reports, 
Series P-20. No. 405._ 
Voting and Registrafton in the 
Election of November 1984 

Contact: Jerry T Jennings 
Population Division 
(301) 763-4546 



Figure 21 _ 

Percent Reported Voting in Presidential 
Elections^ by Age 

(See appendix C for source) 
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• 21 to 24 years for most States prior tb_1972; see fbbthbte 1. 
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School 

m 



Eiementary and secondary 
enroliment down since 
1980, bat expected to rise 
again by 199a 

Although elementary school enroll- 
ment has been declining for more than 
a decade after peaking in 1970. it will 
begin to_ rise again slowly in the latter 
half of this decade because of the 
increasing number of births after 1975: 
Since 1980, nursery school and 
kindergarten enrollmerit has increased 
by about 1 million to 6:3 million in 1985. 
The import, of these births has not yet 
been fully felt by elementary schools, 
whose enrollment _did not change 
between 1984 and 1985, but is down 
1.4 million since 1980. In 1985, e!e- 
^P^^^^y SQrclln^ent was 21 percent 

below the 1970 peak._ 

There were 14 million higfi school 
students in 1985— 11 percent fewer than 
^^.^_A^'Z '!!^''''0">Q''on^d dun the peak 
years of 1975 to 1977 The larger birth 
cohorts which have begun to enter 
elementary schpoLwiJI not reach high- 
school age until 1991. The downward 
trend in high school enrollment may not 
be reversed until a few years later, 
depiending on such factors as changes 
in dropout rates. 

Cdiiege enfdiiment lias 
ieyeied off ... 

_J^^_ "dumber of college students has 
not increased sign1fica_ntly since 1981, 
although the 12.5-million figure in 1985 
was about 836.000 students more than 
'r* 1980. Women represent^^ percent 
of all college students in 1985, arid 
constituted 66 percent of students 35 
years old and over. The numbers of 
meTi and vvdmen college students 
under age 35 were not statistically 
different from each other 




... arid 2-year 
enrdiiifieht deciihedi 

From 1974 to 1982, 2-year college 
enrqllment for 14-to-34-year-olds grew by 
45 percent, compared with a 24-percent 
increase for all undergraduate enroll- 
ment. Between 1982 and 1985, 
however. 2-year college 



enrollment dedineJ by 8 percent, while 
total undergraduate enrollment did not 
change. 

_ _^:y®3rcollege3 accounted for 30 
percent of total undergraduate erirdll- 
ment in 1985, These students were 
more likely than 4-year college students 
^P_^^ °'der arid attend on a bart-time 
basis: about 31 percent of 2-year 
college students were 25 to 34 years 
old, compared with 21 .percent of all 
undergraduates, and 45 percent of 
students in 2-year coHeges Jn 1985 
attended part-time, compared with 25 
percent of all undergraduates. 

Graduate school enrollment was 1.7 
million in i985. changing little since 



60 



Figure 22. 

Estimates and Projections of the School-Age Population 

(Children 5 to 17 years. Middle series projection; See appendix C for source) 
Number (in millions) 
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1975 when it was 1.6 million. There is 
some evidence that the propo;Jon 
graduate, students who are women in- 
creased frohn 40 to 45 percenipf all 
graduate students betvveeh 1975 and 
1985: 

Sbitie earlier gains iri 
college erirdllmeht rates 
off Blacks have been lost. 

Between . 1967 and 1976. college 
enrollment for young (18 to 24 years) 
Whites and flacks J ncreasi5d dramat- 
ically: enrollment doubled for Blacte, 
while enrollment, for Whites rose by one- 
third. Since 1976. however, neither group 
has experienced a significant increase 
in enrollment. This pattern reflects 
changes in both the number of high 
&3hool graduates and the proportion 
going on to college; 

The size of the traditional college-age 
population (18 to 24 years old) 
increased during the 1967-76 period 
from 20 million to about 27 million, as 
the large cohoris of the baby boom 
replaced smaller cohorts. At the same 
tirne, the_high school completion rates 
increased for these persons, particularly 
for Blacks.1 Both of. these factors in- 
creased the pool of piersons eligible for 
college. 

Since 1976. however, the size of the 
college-age population has leveled off 
and actually began to decline during 
the 1980's for all races. But^ even 
though the proportion of Blacte 18 to 
24 years old who were high school 
graduates continued to grow, the pro- 
portion who were enrolled in college 
declined from a higfi of 33 percent in 
1976 to 26 perce^nt In 1985. _(|n 1967 
this figure was 23 percent.) The propor- 
tion of White^high scfiool graduates 
enrolled in college did not change 
significantly during the entire period 
("about 1 in 3). 



_ JJJie pecceotage_Qf persons 18 to 24 years 
QLage.wha com pteledi high school increased 
from 75.5 to 80.5 percent for all persons and 
from 55.9 to. 67.5 percent for Blacks between 
- Id 1976; 

ERIC 



Another gauge of tfie college par- 
ticipation of Blacl^ is the jDrdportidh of 
high school graduates 14 to 24 years 
old with any college experience— that is, 
persons who are currently enrolled in 
college or have completed 1 year or 
more of college Among Blacks, this 
projDortion rose from.SS percent in 1967 
to 50 percent in 1976; by 1985. it had 
dropped to 44 percent._For Whites, the 
proportion with some college ex- 
perience varied from _5l perceM tc 55 
percent between 1967 and 1985. 



For Further Information 

See: Current Population Reports. 
Series P-2D, No. 404. School 
^^^J^^^^^^^ocfal and 
Economic Charactertstics 
of Students: October 1984 
(Advance Report) 
and 

Current Population Reports, 
Series P-2d. No. 409. _ 
ScNddl EnroJJment— Social and 
conomtc Cliaracferistics of 
Stadents: October 1385 
(Advance Report) 



Contact: Rosalind R. Bruno 

Education and Social 
Stratification. Branch 
Population Division 
(301) 763-1154 

Figure^23^___ 

Percentage of CoMege Students With Seiected 
Characteristics: October 1985 

(See appendix C for source) 
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Attainment 



1]he Nation'ls educationaj 
level continues to rise. 

Fewer than 50 years ago, a high 
school diploma was nearly as rare a 
credential as a 4-ye^ar college degree is 
^^"^^y"~"Ohly about 25 percent of adults 
25 and over had completed high school 
in 1940. By 1985. this figure had 
climbed to 74 percent^ and was over 80 
P??^?^lloLPersons 20 to 29 years old. 
The proportion of the population _ _ 
completing college has also increased 
considerably: only 5 percent of persons 
25 and oyer had cohnpleted 4 or rrib''e 
years of college in 1940, compared with 
19 percent in 1985, (As a group, men 
35 to 39 years of age have the hi^ghest 
proportion of college graduates— 33 
percent.) 

At mid-century, 7.3 percent of men 
and 5.2 percent of women had com- 
pleted college. Since then, the propor- 
tion of persons 25 and over completing 
4jyears of college or more grew so that 
23 percent of men and 16 percent of 
women were college graduates by 
1985. These rates do not reflect the 
increased college attendance and 




graduation of women that has resulted 
in similar rates for 25-to-29-year-olds of 
both sexes in 1985: about 21 percent of 
women and 23 percent of men had 
completed 4 years of college. 

Attainment^leveis^ have 
increased^proportionateiy 
more for Blacks than for 
Whites. 

Although differences persist, the 
attainment levels have increased more 
for Blacks than for Whites since 1940, 
narrowing the^ducatidnal gap between 
the groups. Among 25-to-29-year-olds In 
1940, only 11 percent of Black-and- 
9lh^®/"/3ces men had completed high 
school, compared with 39 percent for 



White men; By 1985^ the j:orrjparable 
figures were 81 percent for Black men 
and 81: percent for White men. Similarly 
large gains were made by Black 
women in 1985, W'-h 80 percerit of 
25-to-29-year-olds having graduated 
frohn high school, compared with 87 
P^'^^^.^l 1^^'*® wdrheh. The 1940 pro- 
portions were 14 percent and 43 per- 
cent, respectively. While tho proportion 
PL.WhXes completing hi^li school has 
not changed much in the last 10 years, 
the percentage of Blacte completing 
high .school has continuedto climb: 
Although the proportion of Blacks 
who have cornpleted college has in- 
creased considerably since 1940, it lags 
several decades behind that for Whites: 
In 1985, the profDortion of Black men 25 
to 29 completing 4 or rhdre years of 
college was similar to the completion 
rate for. White men !n the 1950's (10 
percent). The proportion of White, men 
completing college in 1985 was 24 per- 
cent. For women 25 to 29 in 1985, the 
proportion completing college was 
?boiit 22 percent for Whites and 13 
percent for Blacks. 



Figure 24. 

Edacational Com of Married Couples: March 1985 

(Persons 15 years and oven See appendix C for sdurce) ^4 5 
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not HS grads 



0,4 

Husband: college §rad 
Wife: not HS grad 

4.2 

Husbahd: HS but not 
college grad 
Wife: college grad 



College grad: person(sj who completed 4 or more years of college. 
HS: high school. 



10.0 

Husband: riot HS grad 
Wife: HS but not college grad 

0.5 

Husband: riot RS grad 
Wife: college grad 
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One in four wives has 
moi^ schooiing than her 
spouse. 

JThere Is a strong^ tehdehcy In the 
United States to marry a person who 
has a similar educational background: 
In AA percent of the 51.1 million married 
couples in J985, the husband and wife 
had completed the same number of 
years of school, and this proportion was 
much higher for certain groups^ For 
in^stance,^ two-thirds of husbands who 
completed high school but no college 
were, married to women with the 
Identical educational level. Certain 
educalona[ combinations were 
essentially nonexistent: few men or 
women who themselves had completed 
4 or more years of college married 
someone who v^s a high schoiol 
dropout, for example: 

. Women tended to marry someone 
with an equal or greater number of 
school years completed more frequently 
than did men. For example, while about 
18. percent of men who were high 
school graduates with no college com- 
pleted were married to women with 



more education. 21 
high ^hool gradus 
were married to a i 
education. Similarly 
women with 4 year 
someone with an e 
number of years of 
while only 41 perce 
years of college ml 
equal or greater ed 
Overall, about 25 p 
had completed moi 
their spouse, while 
husbands In marrie 
more education tha 
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_ 'Based on. the years of school distributloi** 
(containing four. groups for. each spocse) 
presented jn tahle 5.of .P-2Q. No: 390: .'See 
"J=otFxJrther tnfojTnatiQa^.').The categories were 
CO less than 4 years of high school, (2) 4 years 
of high, school. ^3) :1 _to:3-years of college; ^nd 
(4): 4 jQC more: years of jcoltege Spooses with 
different levelsiof schooling within category— for 
example.- 1 .year of cQllege.and:3 years of col- 
lege compleled— were treated as: having eqoal 
amounts.Qf education: [t:shOQld;.be noted that 
educational attainment data in ihe -CPS are_. 
repartedJn teions-Of years: of .school completed 
rather Ihan degrees^ For jaxampte, while. 4 
yearsLOf collegexiQmpletedJs. equivalent to:a 
B.A...0LB.S,_degreeia_mD5t instances; ithere _ 
• are some.c.aaes_.wheie..reqaired_courses were 
nQt_CQmpleted^£)ji the _actijaL degree required 
more than 4 years of college 
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1 with nnore 
30ut 67 percent of 
f college married 
al_qr greater 
hool completed, 
of men with 4 
;d someone with 
ational attainment, 
ent of women 
;chooiing than 
percent of the. 
Duple families had 
leir wives. 
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For Farther information 

See: Current Population Reports. 
Series P-20, No: 390. Edaca- 
tLonai AUainrnent in the United 
STates: March 1981 and 1980, 
and unpublished tabulations 
from the March 1985 CPS 
and! __ 

CDS-85-1, Special Demographic 
Analv^is. Educatfon th the 
United States: 1940'1983 

Contact: Rosalind R. Bruno 

Educatidrl and Social 
Stratification Branch 
Population Division 
(301) 763-1154 



ational Attainment, by Age: March 1985 

IS 25 years and over. See apperidix C for source) 
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The Laber 



Number of empldyed rose 
by nearly 2 millioh in 
1985. 

The ciyilian labor force averaged 115.5 
million workers during 1985^ ah increase 
of about 1.9 million (1:7 percent) over 
1984 This increase, while larger than 
those increases which occurred in the 
recession years between 1980 and 
1983. was well below the 2:7-percent 
average annual gain during the. 197Q's. 

Civilian em ploy ment rose by 2 million 
in 1985, to 108 million persons at year's 
end, for_an annual average of 1072 
million. During the 3 years between the 
4th quarter 198J and the 4th quarter 
1985, civilian employment rose by 
almost 9 million, or 8.9 percent. The 
increase for adult men was about 8 
percent over that period, while 
employment rose even more rapidly for 
women (11 percent). In contrast to the 
pattern for men, employment among 
women had continued to rise 
throughout the early 1980's despite the 
occurrence of the 1980 and 1981-82 
recessloris. The number of employed 
men dropped by nearly one million 
between 1980 and 19B2:i 

As has been the case throughout the 
59?*"^/!^ Wai II pieribd, the labor force 
participation rates for men and women 
in the 1980's moved in opposite 
directions. The long-term, decline in 
[?^PLMc® PA^ic'PS^'on for men, 
rejecting in part a move towards earlier 
retirement continued as their rate 
dropped from 77.4 in 1980 to 76.3 in 
.Qb^versely, the rate for women 
continued to climb, from 51.5 in 1980 to 
a record 545 in 1985: 

Number of unemp joyed 
down, bat stsli at relatively 
high ievei. 

The number of unerri ployed persons 
averaged 8:3 million in 1985, down con- 
siderably from the record nu.nber of 
unemployed .J0.7 million) in 1982-83, 



. J.T^.e.civili.an labor force CQn^ ol^r:ivjlian 
Persons cjassified as empjoyed or unemployed ; 
see the Monthly l^bor Review jssue cited in 
t'!^!?_''':or Further Information" section for 
detailed definitions of these terms. 
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bul.stiji high by historical standards: In 
1979, before the onset of the 1980 
recession, the riuitiber of unemployed 
was 6:1 million. Similarly, the civilian 
unemployment rate averaged 72 
percent in 1985 (70 for men and . 74 
percent for wortien)^ a sharp decline 
from the averages of 9:7 in 1982 and 
9.6 in 1983. 

.T^^Jof^QStahding dispiarity in the. 
jobless rate between _B[ai::ks and Whites 
has not changed appreciably during the 
198ip's._The unemployment rate for 
adults 20 and over was 13,1 for. Blacks 
ve sus 5.5. percent \oj Whites. The 
unemployment rate for Hispanic adults 
averv^ged 9.4 percent in 1985. 




About 5.6 milUoh persons 
worked part-time but 
wahted full-time worki 

Although the largest single category 
of persons who work part time choose 
to do so. there were about 5.6 million 
persons, on average in 1985, who 
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Hgure 26. _ 

Civilian Labor Force Participation Rates, by Sex 

(See appendix C for source) 
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worked part-tim wanted full-time could on 

work; Although the number of part-time groups r 

workers wanting full-time employment 28 millio 

declined between 1984 and 1985,. the The nc 

n^niber of such workers was still 2 in 1985- 

million above the 1979 level. The tv\^ wanted t( 

major componer.ts of these involoniary a job be( 

part-time workers are those working not find c 

stuDrt weeks be^^ of "slack wo^k" since mic 

(an employer initiated curtailment of discourac 

hours) and those who reported they average), 



Figure 27. 

Percent Distributibh of Employed Men s 
by Occupation: 1985 

(See appendix C for source) 

Men 



Executive, administrative^ 
and managerial 
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re la ted s u pport 
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Sales occupations 
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and i nspectors ' - ^ 



Transportation and materlal- 
mbvirig occupations 



6.9 



Handlers, equipment cleaners, 
helpers, laborers I 
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Farming, forestry ,and fishing 4.9 
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ind part-time work. These 
ibered about 2.4 million and 
respectively, in 1985. 
Der of "discooraged" workers 
jrsons who reported they 
/drk but were not looking for 
ise they believed they cou|d 
J— has rennained unchangecl 
)84. Of the 1.2 . million 
I workers in 1985 (annual 
ost (68 percent) cited job 



d Women, 




6:7 



29.4 
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market factors as their reason for not 
seeking work, rather than personal 
(^hara(::teristics such as age or lack of 
education, experience, or training. 

Ehfiplpymeht growtH was 
hot shared equally by all 
occupation groups. 

Overall, the number of employed per- 
sons grew by about 2 percent between 
1984 and 1985. Growth was greatest for 
office workers, particularly those 
employed in executive, administrative, 
and iTiariagerial positions (a 6-percent 
Increase): The service occupations and 
technical,, sales, and administrative sup- 
port positions grew at a slightly faster 
P^P?J.']§i'Jo^_3' employment. There was 
a decrease for operators, fabricators, 
and laborers, as well as a sharp drop in 
farming, forestry, and fishing occupa- 
tipns^ The huriiber of persons employed 
in agriculture fell to about 3.1 million in 
the second, haif of 1985 after holding in 
the 33- to 3.4-million range over the 
previiDus^ecade. Employment fell by 
similar amounts (about 100,000 persons) 
lor both hired farm workers and self- 
employed farmers during 1985. 

For Further Information 

See; EmiDJoymeM a^d Earnings, 

January 1986 and "Employment 
and Unempbyment: 
Developments in 1985" by 
S.E. Shank and RM. Getz; 

Monthly Labor Review, February 
1986, Volume 109, No. 2., 
pp. 3-12. 

Contact: John Bregger Chief 

Division of Employment & 
Unemployment Analysis 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U.S. Depiartment of Labor 
(202) 523-1944 
or 

Arvella Nelson 
Thomas Palurhbd 
Labor Force Statistics 

Branch 
(301) 763-2825 
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Income 



Median fattiily incdhne 
increased for second year 
in a row. 

Median family income was $26,430 In 
1&84, representing a 2.8-percent gain in 
"real" income over the 1983 figure, after 
adjusting for the 4.3- percent increase in 
the Corisumer Price Index between 
1983 and 1984.i This mar(<s_the second 
year in a row that the median family 
income has increased faster than con- 
sumer prices. However, the 1984 
median was still $1,650 below the 1978 
median, the last year prior to 1983 for 
which a significant real increase had 
been recorded. 

The gain in family income was partly 
due_to incre^ased employment between 
1983 and 1984. Monthly civilian employ- 
ment jncreased throughDUt 1984, the 
proportion of families with a 
householder woiking year-round, full- 
^'j^^/pse from 55 to 57 percent, and 
the proportion oj families with two or 
more earners also increased slightly 
from 55 to 56 percent. 

Morefarmlies have two 
earners than only one. 

About 56 percent _Df alljamilies had 
more than one person with earned in- 
come in 1984. Two-earner families *'!one 
accounted for 42 percent of all famines 
in 1984. These are no| all fajr.ilies in 
which both the husband and wife had 
earnings; in some cases, the wife and a 
child or some other family member may 
be the family's earners, for example. 
There were more families with two 
earnors in 1984 (26,2 million) than with 
9^^.?^^^li^'^L^. T^fpn) or any other 
number With eacFi additional earner, 
family income tends to increase: those 
with one earner had a median income 
in 1984 of $20,295. two earners of _ 
$31,710, and three earners of $39,830. 



Jp^3'!^9_®s_in "rear income refers to j:om:_ 
psi'isori s after a dj usti ng f o_r 1 nilation based on 
the Consyrner Price Index. The data in Jhis_ _ 
section refer to rnoney income only. Noncash, 
benefits are excluded, as are capital gains (or 
losses), lump-sum payments and one-time 
payments, such as life insurance settlements. 



1984 median in^-ejor- 
All families: . ««a^iO 

Married-couple amilg^ 
in paid labor force. ^^'"-^-^^ 

no wife Pr^l^^^'.f^^Householder, 
Families with ^ legale Jo^^ 
no husband present. 

Women living 3»o"|^|5JS 
Men living alone: $15,200 



White and Hispanic famiiy 
Income increased In 1984; 
Blacic income was 
unchanged since 1983. 

Both White and Hispanic families ex- 
perienced increases between 1983 and 
1984 in their real median income 



($27,690 and $18,830. respectively, in 
1984); The median income for Black 
families ($15,430) showed no statistically 
significant change from 1983. The ratio 
of Black to White m_edian family income 
was .56. less than the 1970 figure of .61. 
Part of this continuing difference is due 
to differences in family composition, with 
Blacks having a much higher proportion 
of families maintained by women with 
no husband present (44 percent versus 
13 percent in 1985), who, on average, 
have considerably lower incomes than 
other types of families; For example, the 
1984 ratio of BJack-to-White median 
farriily jncdme for married-coupile 
families was :78, rising to .88 peri::ent for 
married-couple families in which the 
householder worked year-round, full-time 
and the wife was also in the paid labor 
force. 



Figure 28: 

Median Family Income, by Race 

(1984 dollars: See appendix C for source) 
Thous a nds of c 
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'Hispanic not available for 1970 and 1971. 
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Only Half of women cSucj payments i 

child support in 1983 these data 

received the full amount. cent in ig£ 

The Census Bureau began collecting l^^^kT^^?. 

data in 1979 on the receipt of child sup- support rec 

port payments ^ worpen followirig ^'^Qure whic 

separation and divorce and for never- W^^. 

married mothers. Simjiar data were about 

collected again in 1982 and 1984. As of ^^^^[ ^ons) 

spring 1984, about 5 mjllion mothers whplreporti 

living with children under 21 years of "l^^^. For v 

age had been awarded child support P.^y'^^"*^ 
payme^nts frdrh absent fathers. Of those 

women doe payments in 1983 (the pay- the mean p 

ment questions related to the previous ^ohtrast,^ wc 

year), 51 percent reported receiving the ^9''®®^®'^^^ 

full amount, 26 percent received a average, or 

partial amount, and 24 percent reported c*^''^ suppc 
that they received no payments. The 
proportion receiving full or partial 

Figure 29: 

Median income in 1984 of Selected Fam 

(See appendix C for source) 



All families 

Families with female househdider, 
no husband present 

Families whose householder is employed 
in farming, forestry, or fishing 



Families which rent their home 
Families with householder 65 years and over 
Married-couple families 
Families which own their home 



Families with two earners 



Families in which the householder 
worked year-round, fulKime 
Families whose householder is employed in an 
executive, administrative, or managerial occupation 

Families in which householder 
completed 4 or more years of college 
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since For Further Information 

6 per- 

■ and See: Current_ Population Reports, 

ii!d Series P-60. No. 151, 

?.340, a Money tncome pf^ Households, 

d in Families and Persons 

Dort in the United States: 1984; 

rage and 

(A/omen Current Population Reports. 

ywe in Series P-23, No. 141, 

Ted Child Support and Alimony: 

Bived 1983 

nt of ^ , , 

Contact: Edward Welniak 

ff^WQ^ Incorna Statistics Branch 

(301) 763-5060 

!an _ 

)50). Ruth A: Sanders (Child 

Support and Alimony Data) 
Income Statistics Branch 
(301) 763-5060 
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Income and 



Relative importahce 6? 
cJifferent income types 
varies by income level. 

There are large variations among 
households in their receipt of specific 

^y.P'^^ Pl ^^99Ul^ S'^d proportion of 
their total income derived from those 
sources. Data from the Survey of 
Income and Program Participation 
illuslrate the exterit to which households 
receive selected noncash benefits (food 
stamps and Medicare) and other 
sources of money income (earnings, 
assets, and pensions). For example, 
earnings income was received by 73 
percent of all households on a monthly 
basis during the second quarter of 
1984. But, among Iqw-iricorhe 
households (those receiving less than 
$600 a month), earnings income was 
'I'^^jy^d by only 21 percent of the 
households and accounted for about 20 
percent of their household income. In 
contrast, 95 percent of high-income 
households (those with a monthly in- 
come of $5,000 or more) had earnings 
income that provided 80 percent of their 
total hndnthly income, 
_ Low-income households hndst com- 
monly received Social Securjty and 
Railroad Retirement (received by 43 
percent and representing 43 percent of 
the aggregate household income) and 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(received by 18 percent and repre- 
senting 14 percent of their aggregate 
household ih_com_ej. In contrast, Social 
Security accounted for only about 1 
percent of the aggregate income of 
high-income households. The most 
common source o_f income received by 
this group, other than earnings, was 
property income,^ which, was received 
^y_?^_P^rcerit of these households and 
accounted for 14 percent of their 
aggregate income. About 36 percent of 
hpusehdids with monthly income under 
?.^PJ? A^^.P'^op^rty income too, but the 
average monthly amount they received 
was $40, compared with $1,260 for 
households whose monthly income was 
$5,000 or more. 



Perceniage_of Household Money In 
Sejected Soarces: 2nd Quarter 198 

(Monthly average) 



Earnings income 

Income from assets 

Social Security or Railroad Retirement 

Private pensions 

Alimony child support or other private 

support, payments 
AFDC, SSI, or other cash assistance 



._JPippe!ty iimT>eJndudes jrterest dividends in- 
ccme from rental property and other asset income 



Figure 30. 

HbuseHolds Receiving Selecl 
and Money Transfer Payrrierit 

(Monthly average 4th quarter 1984; See 

_^ 
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Food stamps and 
Medicaid are the Nation's 
two largest means-tested 
programs. 

_ ln_ about 18 percent of American 
hoaseholds, one or more members 
received benefiis from a "means- 
te^ed" gpvernnnent assistance program 
between October and December 1984, 
Means-tested programs are those which 
require the person's or household's 
income and/br assets to be below, 
specified levels in order to qualify for 

benefits: The largest such prograrns 

include Medicaid (a program furnishing 
medical assistance to needy families 
witjrdeperident childri5^ and aged, 
blind, or disabled persons), and food 
stamps (a Federally funded program 
which Increases the food- purchasing 
power of_low2incdme households). On a 
monthly average. 6:1 million househoids 
received food stamps during the fourth 
quarter, while Medicaid was provided to 

7;2 million households. 

Both Medicaid and food stamps are 
means-tested noncas/7 benefits 
prdgrams. Other such prbgrams include 
public or subsidized renta[ housing 
(benefiting 3.6 million households) and 
free^ or reduced-price school meals 
(utilized by sc^^ in 5.7 million 

hoaseholds on a monthly basis i^ri the 
fourth quarter 1984).2 Other rneans- 
tested prbgrams result in a direct cash 
payment io Individuals or hdusehb'ds. 
In the fourth quarter 1984, a monthly 
average of 7.2 million households (8:4 
percent) received a. means-tested cash 
beriefit. One of the largest such transfer 

payment program is Aid to Families 

with Dependent Children (AFDO), which 
benefited 3.6 million households on a 
monthly average in the fourth quarter 
1984. 

Besides the cash pension programs 
discussed earlier (which are hot means - 
tested) the government also has creatf,d 
noncash benefits programs which are 
not means-tested One such program is 
Medicare (which consists of hospital 



__2T.bejitimher_DftiDuseholds receivinrj free or 
reduced?price_schODl lonches was no; - 
siQnlficanUy ditterenLfrom the namber of 
households receiving stamps: 



and physician se*"^/ices insurance plans 
fdi- the aged and disabled), benefiting 
one or more persons in 21_millloh 
households (25 percent of all 
hbusehplds) on a monthly average 
<^u'''"9J^>JORrth quarter of 1984. 

Despite Medicare and Med[caid_ahd 
private health insurance provided by 
emiplbyers and purchased jnde- 
penderitly by individuals, about 13,4 
percent of persons in the United States 
are not covered by any health 
insurance program. 



For Further information 

See: Current Popujatldri Reports, 

Series P-70, No: 4, Economic 
Characteristics of Hoaseholds in 
the United_ States: Second 
Quarter 1984; 
and 

Current Population Reports, 
Series P-70, No. 6, Economic 
CharacferlsiTcs of Households in 
the United States: Fourth 
Quarter 1984. 

Contact: Jack McNeil 

Poverty and Wealth 
Siatistlcs Branch 
(301) 763-7946 



Figijrs_31 

Percentage of Selected Household 

Types Receiving Means-Tested Government Benefits 

(4lh quarter 1984. See appendix C fot source) 
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_. Mhe Ppyerty definition used by the Federal 
Gpyeinment for statistical purposes is based, on 
21. set of money i ncor*^ e th resholds which vary 
by family size and composition arid dp not take 
into account noncash benefits. The average 
pcwerty threshold for a family of four was 
$10,609 in 1984. that is. four-person families 
with a cash Irrome below that amount would 
be classified as being belov^' the poverty level. 
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J \eve\ 



Number of jioor decllijes 
between 1983 and 1984. 

The riurhber .of persons below the 
official poverty [isveM declined by 1.6 
million to 33:7 nnillion be^A?een 1983 and 
1984, the first statistically significant 
decline since the mid-1970's. The 
proportion of the population with 
inconne below the poverty level fell as 
weLl, fronn 15.2 percent to 144 percent: 

The poverty rate declined for both 
Whites and Blacks between 1983 arid 
1984, fronn 12:1 to 11:5 percent for 
Whles andjrom 357 to 33.8 percent 
for BlacRs. The riurhber of Whites below 
the poverty level also declined (by 1.0 
million), but the apparent decrease in 
the number of poor Blacks was 
statistically sigriificant at only the 
90-percent confidence leveL Neither the 
number nor the percentage of 
Hispanics below the_ poverty level 
9']3"g®dJ)etweeri 1983 and 1984; their 
poverty rate was 28.4 percent in 1984. 

Poverty estimates using the current 
definitiori were first prepared in the. 

1^^ P^^'^J^/ /^^^ M[ dramatically 
during the 1960's, from 22.2 percent of 
the population to about 12.6 percent by 
197Q During the 1970's, the poverty rate 
varied Jittle,^ ''^DS'^S betweeri 12.6 arid 
11.1 percent, but during the 1980's, the 
proportion of the population below the 
poverty level began to rise, reaching 15 
percent In 1982 and 1983, the highest 
rate since the mid-1 960's: During the 
decade of the 196d's. the number of 
persoris below the poverty level 
declined from approximately 40 million 
persons to 24.1 million in 1969: During 
the 1970's, the poverty population 
fluctuated between 23 riiilliori arid 26 
million persons before risingjo over 30 
million in 1981 for the first time since 
1965.. From 1978 to 1983, the poverty 
pdputatidri grew by about 11 million 



persons, frpm_245. to 35.3 million, 
before the 1983-84 decrease of 
1:6 million: 



About one-third of families 
maintained by women 
have income beiow the 
poverty level. 

Families rriaintairied by a woman with 
no husband present_(10.1 milliori 
families) had a poverty rate of 34:5 
percent in 1984. In contrast, only 6.9 
P^J99^'^P[ married-couple families had 
incomes below the poverty JeveL Black 
families with a female householder had 



a poverty rate of 51:7 percent in 
1984, and.twg'thirds of the children 
under 18 iri Black farnilies with a 
female householder were poor. 
Alihough families maintained by 
women, and especially Black women, 
are disprdportibnately represented 
among the poor (compared with their 
share of the iotai population), 68 per- 
cent of the Nation's poor are White, and 
48 percerit of all poor families are of the 
married-couple type. 



Poyert)^ among the 
aged declined. 

While the total population 65 years 
and over has been increasing, the 
number and proportion of older persons 
whose iricorile is below the poverty level 
has decreased during the 1980's, 



Figure 32. _ _ _ . _ _.. 

Poverty Rate for Persons arid Fariiilies With Selected 
Characteristics: 1984 (See apperidix C for source) 
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forrri of noncash benefits such as food 
stamps and Medicaid, experimental 
estimates were prepared by the Census 
Bureau of the number of persp. :s in 
poverty when both cash and thig value 
of selected noncash benefits are 
included.2 The 1984 poverty rate in this 
experimiental study varied from 9.7 
percent to 13.2 percerit, deperiding on 
the method ased to value the noncash 
benefits. Regardless of the method 
used the poverty rate vyould have 
increased betweeri 1980 and 1983 but 
then woDid have declined between 
1983 and 1984, as occurred using the 
official [Ddverty definition. 



For Further Information 

See: Current. Po^uiation. Reports, 
Series P-60, No. 152, 
Characteristics of the Popura- 
tion Below the f^veuy 
Level: 1984 



Contact: John McNeil 

Poverty and Wealth 
Statistics Branch 
(301) 763-7946 



_ 2See .U,S^ Bureau of the Census. Techniaal 
_ . _ paper l^o. 55, Estimates of_ Poverty Including 
ken the the Value of Noncash Benefits: 1984. 
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Table A-1. 



Suminary of Annual Data on Demographic^ Social, 
and Economic Characteristics: 1976-85 



(See table A'_2_fprjncome and.poverty.The: 1980 census population was about 4.8 million greater than the estimate obtained by 
carrying forvyard the I97g_c5nsus. count with data m births. deaths, and international migration for the decade See appendix B 
Annual figures based on_d_aJa collected aft^r.April 1. 1970. which al-e riot consistent with the 1980 census are marked with an asteriskC) 
The degree of. inconsistency. whijGh ia.gb.terally.grsater for absolute numbers than for derived measures, is suggested by the dif- 
ference between the two estimates shown for 1980). 



1980 



Subject! 



Population (Beginning of year) 

Total (InclQdIng Armed Forces -overseais) . 

Percent iacrease during year^ 

Resident^ 

Civilian^ 



Pcpulatrbn 
universe^ 



Total 

Resident 
Civilian 



Date or 
Unit period 



Thousands 
Percent 
Thousands 



Jan. 1 
Annual 
Jan. 1 



Population (Mrd-year) 



TQtal_(including Armed Forces overseas) . 

Resident 

Civilian 



Total 
Resident 
Civilian 



Thousands July 1 



Components of Populjation Chiahge 



TotaJ increase^.. 
Natural increase 

Births. 

Deaths... . ..... 

Net civilian immigration (legal only) 



Total Thousands Annual 



Rate per 1,000 Mid-year Population 



TotaJincreasfi^^.^. 

Natural increase ..... 

Births icrude_birth_ rate) 

Deaths (crude_d^aib /ate) 

Net civilian immigration (legal only) 



Farm Population 

C.urreiitJarrrLdefinillDn! . 
Previous farm definition' . 



Total 



Rate Annual 



Civ. nbnin.+ Thousands Am.avg.* 



Sex and Age (Mid-year) 



Male 
Female 



Total Thousands July 1 



Under 18 years 
Under -5 years 
5 to 13H/ears . 
iA to 17 years 

184b 44 years . 
10 to 24 years 
25 to 34 yeai-is 

-35 tb-44 yeai'S 

4540 64 yearis . 
45 to 54 years 
55 to 64 years 



Total Thousands July 1 



65 years and over . 

Male 

Female. . . 

65 to 74 years . . . . 
75 to 84 years . . . 
85 years and over 



Total Thousands July 1 



ERIC 



1985 



1984 



1983 



1982 



1981 



Cerisuis Not census 
cdrisisterit consistent 



238,222 
0.94 
237,692 
236.009 



239,283 
238.740 
237.036 




233,736 
0,95 
233.217 
231.552 



237,01? 
236.495 
234.780 



234,799 
234.284 
232.589 



231,405 
t.Qt 
230.893 
229.247 



232,520 
231.996 
230.327 



229^33 
1.04 
228:542 
226:918 



230, .138 
229.637 
227.989 



226,451 

-1-1.14 
225.945 
224.374 



227,757 
227.255 
225.651 



2,246 


2,262 


2,224 


2,332 


2,371 


2,582 


1 .667 


1.645 


1.619 


1.7Q5 


i:65i 


1.622 


3.750 


3.690 


3.639 


3:681 


3:629 


3.612 


2.083 


2.046 


2.020 


1.975 


1:979 


1.990 


577 


615 


605 


626 


718 


845 



9.4 


9.5 


9.5 


10.0 


10.3 


11:3 


7.0 


6.9 


6.9 


73 


7.2 


7;i 


15.7 


15.6 


15.5 


15. 8 


15.8 


15:9 


8.7 


8.6 


8.6 


8.5 


8.6 


8:7 


2.4 


2.6 


2.6 


2.7 


3.1 


3:7 



5.355 


5,754 


5,787 


5.628 


5,850 


INA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


7.029 


6.880 


7.014 


(NA) 


116.649 


115.501 


114.385 


113.245 


112:064 


110:888 


1 22,634 


121.518 


120.414 


119.275 


118.074 


116.869 


63.014 


62.801 


62.780 


62.952 


63.284 


63.695 


18.037 


17:859 


17.650 


17.298 


16.931 


16.458 


30.111 


30.238 


30,410 


30.614 


30.754 


31.095 


- -14.866 


_.14;704 


14,720 


15.041 


15.599 


16.142 


102.808 


10l;436 


99.912 


98.138 


96.047 


93.843 


28.742 


29.390 


29.942 


30.283 


30.428 


30.350 


42.228 


41.428 


40.602 


39.741 


39.159 


37.625 


31.839 


30.618 


29.368 


28,115 


26.460 


25.868 


44.931 


44;815 


44.678 


44.602 


44.570 


44.515 


22.597 


22.500 


22,445 


22.488 


22.614 


22.754 


22.334 


22.315 


22.233 


22.114 


21.956 


21.762 



28.53(3 


27.967 


27.428 


26.827 


26.236 


25.704 


11.529 


11.285 


11.064 


10.812 


10.575 


10.366 


1 7.(302 


16.682 


16.364 


16.015 


15.662 


15.338 


16.995 


16.733 


16.494 


16.197 


15.914 


15.653 


8.824 


8.608 


8.395 


8.180 


7,970 


7,781 


2.711 


2.625 


2.539 


2,450 


2.353 


2.270 



45 



(Xj 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
{X) 
(X) 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



•6,051 
•7.241 



(X) 
(X) 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



Change^ 

1979 1978 1977 1976 1975 1974 1973 1972 1971 1970 Unit 1980-85^ 1970-80-* 



223,880 221,477 219,179 217,095 214,931 212.932 210.985 208,917 206.466 203,849 Percent +5.2 +11.1 

61.15 61^08 61.05 60.96 61.01 60.94 60.92 6O.99 61 ig 61.28 _ (X) _j:X) (Xj 

223.392 220.995 218.706 216.609 214.428 212.418 210.410 208.224 205.546 202.717 Percent +5.2 +11.5 

221.783 219.358 217.046 214.957 212.738 210.676 208.580 206.324 203.499 200.466 +5.2 +11.9 



225.055 222,585 220.239 218,035 215.973 213,854 211,909 209,896 207,661 205.052 Percent +5.1 +11.1 
224.567 222.095 219.760 217.563 215.465 213.342 211.357 209.284 206.827 203.984 +5.1 +11.4 

222.969 220.467 218.106 215.894 213.788 211.636 209.600 207.511 204.866 201.895 +5.0 +11.8 



62,564 62,403 62,298 62,084 62,165 61,999 61,947 62,068 62,451 62,617 Percent ^13.0 6-1.3 

1.560 1.405 1.426 1.258 1.251 1.225 1.163 1.293 1.626 1.812 +2.8 -10.5 

3.468 3.333 3.327 3.168 3,144 3,160 3.137 3.258 3.556 3.739 " +3.8 ^3.4 

1.908 1.928 1.900 1.910 1.894 1.935 1.974 1.965 1.930 1.927 " +4.7 +3.3 

499 508 394 353 449 31 6 331 325 387 438 -31.7 +92.9 



611.4 


610.8 


610.4 


69.6 


610.0 


69.3 


69.2 


69.9 


611.8 


612.8 In rate 


-1.9 


6-1.5 


6.9 


6.3 


6.5 


5.8 


5.8 


5.7 


5.5 


6.2 


7.8 


8.8 


-0.1 


■1.7 


15.4 


15.0 


15.1 


14.5 


14.6 


14.8 


14.8 


15.5 


17.1 


18.2 


-0.2 


-2.3 


8.5 


8.7 


8.6 


8.8 


8.8 


9.0 


9.3 


9.4 


9.3 


9.4 




-0.7 


2.2 


2.3 


i.iEi 


1.6 


2.1 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1.9 


2.1 


-1.3 


+ 1.6 



•6.241 '6.501 (NA) (NAj (NA) (NA) (NA) (NAj (NA) (NA) Percent -8.5 (NA) 
*7.553 '8.005 *7.806 '8.253 •iB.864 '9.264 '9.472 '9.610 '9.425 '9.712 (NA) -25.4 



109,584 108.424 107.335 106.309 105.366 104.391 103.506 102.591 I0i;567 100:354 Percent +5:2 +10:5 
115.472 114.161 112.905 111.727 110.607 109.463 108.402 107.305 106:094 104.698 +4:9 +11.6 



64.105 64.774 65,463 66.252 67.168 67.987 68.764 69.420 69.808 69.762 Percent -X.X -8.7 

16.063 15.735 15.564 15.617 16.121 16.487 16.851 17.101 17.244 17.166 +9.6 -4.1 

31.431 32.094 32.855 33.516 33.919 34.465 35.046 35.679 36.236 36.672 " -3.2 -15.2 

16.611 16.946 17.045 17.119 17.128 17.035 16.867 16.639 16.328 15.924 " -7.9 +1.4 

91.426 89.022 86.734 84.497 82.307 80.284 78.385 76.560 74.810 73.185 " +9.6 +28.2 

30.048 29.622 29.174 28.645 28.005 27.233 26.635 26.076 25.874 24.712 " -5.3 +22.8 

36.203 34.963 33.998 32.759 31.471 30.225 28.939 27.624 25.958 25.324 " +12.2 +48.6 

25.176 24.437 23.562 23.094 22.831 22.825 22.810 22.860 22.978 23.150 " +23.1 +11.7 

44.390 44.286 44,150 44.008 43.802 43.522 43.235 42.897 42.481 41.999 " +0.9 +6.0 

22.942 23.174 23.370 23.622 23.757 23.809 23.807 23.686 23.519 23.316 " -0.7 -2.4 

21.448 21.112 20.780 20.386 20.045 19.713 19.428 19.211 18.962 18.682 " +2.6 +16.5 



251134 24.502 23.892 23,278 22,696 22.061 21.525 21.020 20.561 20.107 Percent +11.0 +27.8 

10;:54 :9.934 9,691 9,471 9,265 9.040 8.861 8.699 8.599 8.413 " +11.2 +23.2 

14:980 14:588 14.201 13.807 13.431 13.022 12.664 12.321 12.003 11.693 - " +10.8 +31.2 

15;338 14;995 14.638 14;237 13,937 13,574 13.247 12,922 12.684 12.493 Pesrcent +8.6 +25.3 

71599 7;412 7.262 7.145 6.958 6.781 6.671 6.555 6.390 6.183 " +13.4 +25.8 

2;i97 2:095 1.992 1.896 1.821 1.706 1.607 1.542 1.487 1.430 " +19.4 +58.7 

is 
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Table A-1. 



Summary of Annual Data on DemdgrapKic^ Soeiai^ 
and Economic Characteristics: 1970-85— Continued 

{See table A-2 for income and poverty. The 19C0 census population's about 4JB million greater than the estirnate obtained by 
carryirig forward the 1970 census count with data on births, deaths, a.ndjniernatioml mjgration for the decade See appendix B 
Annual figures based on data collected after_Apni 1, 1970. which are not_co_nsistenjLwi]Kthe.1980 census are marked with an asteriskCj' 
J he degree of inconsistency, which is generally greater for absolute numbers than for derived measures is suqqested bv the dif- 
ference between the two estimates shown for 1980). 



Subject' 



Population 
□niversez 



Date or 
Dnit period 



Sex and Age (Mid-year)— Continued 



1985 



1984 



1983 



1982 



1981 



1980 



__CeD5^iis 
consistent 



Not census 
consistent 



Under 18 years . . 
18 to 44 years . . . 
45 tq^64 years . . . 
65 years and over 



Median age: 
Total . . . ; : ; 
Male . ; ; ; : 
Female . ; ; : 



Total 


Percent 


July t 


26.3 


26.5 


26.7 


27.1 


27.5 


_28 








43.0 


42.8 


42.6 


42.2 


41.7 


41.2 








18.8 


18.9 


19.0 


19.2 


19.4 


19.5 








11.9 


11.8 


11.7 


11.5 


11.4 


11.3 


Total 


Years 


July 1 


31.5 


31.2 


30.9 


30:6 


30.3 


30.0 








30.3 


29.9 


29.6 


29:4 


29.1 


28.8 








32.7 


32.4 


32.1 


3i:8 


31.5 


31.3 



Age dependency ratio: 

Totalio 

Youth 10 

Oid-age^o 



Total Ratio July 1 



62.0 
42.7 
19.3 



62.0 
42.9 
19.1 



62.4 
43.4 
19.0 



62.9 
4';.1 
18.8 



63.7 
45.0 
18.7 



Sex ratio: __ „ . 

Total (males per 100 females) :.:;... 

65 years arid over (males per 100 females) 

Fertility aha Mdirtality 



Total f=iatro July 1 



95.1 
67.8 



95.0 
67.6 



Total fertility rate'^ . : :::::::;;:::.: 

Genecai fertility rate^^ ::::;;: 

LifeJirae births expected per 1 .000 wives 

i_8_Lo.24 years old .::::-.::;.: 

BirthsJo unmarried women'/* : : : : : 

Rate pej. 1:000 unmarried women 
i_5_to_.44. years old''' ::;::::::::: 

Percent .of total births^^ ; : 
Average life expectancy at birth: Both sexes 
Males : : . . 

-- - Females: : : 

Infant mortality rate (under age 1) 
per 1 .000 live births ..:...:::::::::;;: 



Resident 



Rate Annual 



Civ.nonin. " June 

Resident Thousands Annual 

Rate 
Perceni 
Years 



Rate 



PlJ336 
P66.1 

2.183 
(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 



P_1824 
P66.0 



(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 
^(NA) 
P74.7 
P71.I 
P78.3 

^10.6 



Marriage and Divorce 

Median age at first marriage for males : : : : : 
Median age _aLlirst ma_rriage tor. females : : : 
Sngte (n&«r reamed) mates 20_tQ 24 years old .: 
Single (never married) females 20 to 24 years old 



Divorced persons per 1.000 married persons, 
spouse present 

Marriages 

Marriage rato oer 1.000 unmarried women's 

-years arid over 

First rnarriages per 1,000 never married 

:-woiTien's 

Remarriages per 1.000 divorced women's 
-Remarriages per 1.OOO widowed women's . . 

Diyof(:es : : . : 

Divorce rate per 1 .000 married women 
15 years bid and over 



64.6 
46.0 
18.6 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



(X) 

(X) 
(X) 



(X) 

(X) 
(X) 



95.0 
67:6 


94:9 
675 


94.9 
67.5 


94.9 
67.6 


(X) 
(X) 


Pi, 789 
65.4 


1.829 
67:3 


13^15 
67:4 


1 .840 
68.4 


(X) 
(X) 


2.225 
738 


2:096 
715 


2;i62 
687 


(NA) 
'^666 


•2.134 
(X) 


30.4 
_20.3 
P74 7 
P71.O 
P78.3 


_30 
.19.4 
P74.5 
P7O.8 
P78.2 


29:6 
18:9 
74:2 
704 
77:9 


^^29.4 
'n8.4 
73.7 
70.0 
77.5 


(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 


P1O.9 


Pi 1.2 


11:9 


12.6 


(X) 



Civ.nonin.+ 


Years 
Percent 


March 


25.5 
23.3 
75.6 
58.5 


25.4 
23.0 
74.8 
56.9 


25.4 
22.8 
73.2 
55.5 


25.2 
22.5 
72.0 
53.4 


24:8 
22:3 
69:5 
51 :9 


24.7 
22.0 
68:8 
502 


•24.6 
•22.1 
•68.6 
•50.2 


Civ^nonin.+ 
Resident 


Ratio 

Thousands 


March 
Annual 


.. 128 
P2.425 


- 121 
P2.487 


114 
P2.444 


114 
P2.495 


109 
2.422 


100 
2.390 


•100 
JX) 




Rate 




(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


61.4 


61.7 


61.4 


(NA) 




Thousands 




(NA) 
(NA) 
^ (NA) 
Pl;l87 


(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
Pi. 155 


(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
Pi. 179 


(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
1.170 


64.9 
96.3 
6.5 
1.213 


66.0 
91.3 
6.7 
1.189 


(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(X) 




Rate 




(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


21.7 


22.6 


22.6 


(NA) 
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Change^ 



1979 1978 1977 1976 1975 1974 1973 1972 1971 



1 970 Un it 1 980-85« 1 970-80'' 



28.5 
40.6 
19.7 
1 1.2 


2C.1 
40.0 
19.9 
1 1 .0 


29.7 
39.4 
2Q.Q 
10.8 


30;4 
38:8 
2D;2 
10;7 


3i:i 
38:i 
20;3 

10:5 


31.8 
37.5 
20.4 
10:3 


32.4 
37.0 
20.4 
10.2 


33.1 
36.5 
20.4 
10.0 


33.6 
36.0 
20.5 
9.9 


34.0 
35.7 
20.5 
9.8 


Per.pt. 9 


-1.7 
+1.8 

■0.7 
+0.6 


-6.0 
+5.5 

-1.0 
+ 1.5 




























29.8 
28.6 
31.1 


29.5 
28.3 
308 


29.2 
28.0 
30.5 


28.9 
27.7 
30.1 


28.7 
27.5 
29.9 


28.5 
27.3 
29.8 


28.3 
27.1 
29.6 


28.1 
26.8 
29.4 


27.9 
26.6 
29.2 


27.9 
26:6 
29:2 


Years 


+i:5 
+ 1.5 
+i:4 


+2.1 
+2.2 
+2.1 


65.7 
47.2 
18.5 


67.0 
48.6 
18.4 


68.3 
50.0 
18.3 


69.7 
51.6 
18:1 


71.3 

5C:3 

18:0 


72:7 
54:9 
17.8 


74.2 
56.5 
17.7 


75.7 
58.1 
17.6 


77.0 
59.5 
17.5 


78.0 
60.6 
17.5 




-2.6 
-3.3 
+0.7 


-13.4 
-14.6 
+ 1.1 




























94.9 

67.8 


95.0 
68.0 


95.1 
68.2 


95.2 
68.6 


95.3 
69.0 


95.4 
69.4 


95.5 
70.0 


95.6 
70.6 


95.7 
71.3 


95.9 
72.0 


In ratio.^ 


+0:2 
+0:2 


-i:o 

-4.4 


1308 
67.2 


1,760 
65.5 


1,790 
66.8 


1,738 
65.0 


1,774 
66.C 


1,835 
67.8 


1 .879 
68.8 


2.010 
73.1 


2,267 
81.6 


2.480 
87.9 


Percent 


-0:2 

-3:4 


-25:8 
-22:2 


•2.J64 
598 


'2.166 
544 


•2.137 
516 


'2.141 
468 


'2.173 
448 


'2.165 
418 


'2.262 
407 


'2,255 
403 


'2,375 
401 


(NA) 
399 




+2.3 
(NA) 


(NA) 
+66:9 


22.2 
-17.1 
'73.7 
'69.9 
'77:6 


25.7 
i6.3 
'73.3 
'69.5 
'77.2 


25.6 
15.5 
'73.2 
'69.3 
'77.1 


24.3 
14.8 
'72.8 
'69.0 
'76.7 


24.5 
14.3 
'72.5 
'68.7 
'76.5 


23.9 
13.2 
'71.9 
'68.1 
'75.8 


24.3 
13.0 
'71.3 
'67.6 
'75.3 


24.8 
12.4 
'71.1 
'67.4 
'75.1 


25.5 
11.3 
'71.1 
'67.4 
'75.0 


26.4 
10.7 
'70.8 
'67.1 
'74.8 


Per.pL? 
Years 


(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 


+11:4 
+77 
+2:9 
+2:9 
+2.8 


13:i 


13.8 


14.1 


15.2 


16.1 


16.7 


17.7 


18.5 


19.1 


20.0 


Percent 


(NA) 


•37:0 



!24:4 


'24.2 


•24.0 


•23.8 


•23.5 


•23.1 


•23.2 


•23.3 


•23.1 


23.2 


'22:i 


•21.8 


•21.6 


•21.3 


•21.1 


•21.1 


'21.0 


•20.9 


•20.9 


20.8 


•67:4 


•65:8 


•63.7 


•62.1 


•59.9 


•57.0 


•57.1 


•56.9 


•56.0 


54.7 


'49:4 


•47:6 


•45.3 


•4^.6 


•40.3 


•39.6 


•38.3 


•36.4 


•36.8 


35.8 



Years 



Per.pt.« 



+0.8 +i:5 

+.1.3 +1.2 

+6.8 +14.1 

+8.4 +14.4 



•92 
2.331 


'90 

2.2B2 


'84 

2.178 


'75 

2.155 


'69 

2.153 


'63 

2.230 


'56 

2.284 


. . '52 
2:282 


_ '51 
2.190 


47 Percent 
2.159 


+28.0 
+ 1.5 


+ 112.8 
+ 10.7 


63.6 


64.1 


63.6 


65.2 


66.9 


72.0 


76.0 


77.9 


76:2 


76:5 


(MA) 


-19.3 


•62.1 
•104.0 
'7.7 
1.181 


'62.1 
'105.0 
'7.1 
1.130 


'62.7 
' :07.3 
'7.6 
1.091 


'64.8 
'1 11.3 
'7.9 
1.083 


'68.1 
'117.2 
'8.3 
1.036 


•74.8 
'121.7 
'9.1 
977 


'81.0 
'131.0 
'9.3 
915 


.'84.5 
'130.6 
'9.4 
845 


'82:8 
'132.8 
'9:6 
733 


•82:9 
•123:2 
•10:2 

708 


(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
-0.2 


(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
+67.9 


22.8 


•21.9 


•21.1 


•21.1 


•20.3 


•19.3 


•18.2 


•17.0 


•15.8 


•14:9 


(NA) 


+51.7 
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Table A-t 



Summary of ftKhtial Data on DemdgrapHic, Social, 
and Economic Characteristics: 1970-85 — Continued 



(See table A-2 for income and poverty: The. 19B0 census populatioh was about 4.8 nriiflibh greater than the estimate obtained by 
carrying forward the 1970 census count with data bh -births, deaths, and international migration for the decade. See appendtx B. 
Ann- 31 figures, based on data collected after April l. 1970. which are hot consistent with the 1980 census are marked with an asteriskC). 
The degree of inconsistency, which is generally, greater for absolute numbers than for derived measures, is suggested by the dif- 
ference between the two estimates shown for 1980) 



1980 



Subiecti 



Population 
universe^ 



Unit 



Date or 
period 



1985 



1984 



1983 



1982 



1981 



Census 
consistent 



Households 

Total households ^ ._ 

Average population per household, total 

Under 18 years 

1 8 years and over . . 



Civ.nonin.+ Thousands March 
Rale 



86,789 
2.69 

0.72 
1.97 



85,407 
2.71 

0.73 
1.98 



83,918 
2.73 
0.74 
1.99 



83.527 
2.72 
0.75 
1.97 



82,368 
2;73 
0.76 
1.96 



80,776 
2.76 

0.79 
1;97 



Not census 
consistent 



•79;iQ8 
•2:75 
•0:78 
•i;97 



Family househoids 

Marned-coupie family . ._ 

With own children under 18^ . . . 
Other family, male householder . . 

With own children under li3 . . . 
Olher family, female householder . 

With own children under 18 . . . . 



Nonfamily househoids 
Male householder 
Living alone 
65 years and over 
Female householder . 

Living alone 

65 years and over . 



Thousands 


62.706 


61.997 


61.393 


61.019 


60.309 


59.550 


•58;426 




50.350 


50.090 


49.908 


49.630 


49.294 


49.1.12 


•48.180 




24.210 


24.339 


24.363 


24.465 


24.927 


24;961 


•24;568 




2.228 


2.030 


2.016 


1.986 


1.933 


1.733 


• 1.706 




896 


799 


737 


679 


me 


616 


•609 




10.129 


9.878 


9.469 


9.403 


9.082 


8.705 


•8.540 




6.006 


5.907 


5.718 


5.868 


5.634 


5.445 


•5;340 




24.082 


23.410 


22.525 


22.506 


22.059 


21;226 


•20.682 




10.114 


9.752 


9.514 


9.457 


9.279 


8;S07 


•8.594 




7.922 


7,529 


7.451 


7.482 


7.253 


6.966 


•6;793 




1.614 


1.595 


1.624 


. 1 .492 


.1.450 


_i;486 


. • ! .437 




13.968 


13.658 


13.01 1 


13.051 


12.780 


12.419 


•12.088 




12.680 


12.425 


11.799 


11.872 


11.683 


11.330 


•11;022 




6.498 


6.371 


6.232 


6.180 


6.034 


5.842 


•5.703 



Households by Type (Distribution) 



Family households 

Married-cbupie family 

Other family, male householder . . 

Other family, fij-nale householder 
Nonfamily households 

Male householder 

Female householder 



Households by Size (Distribution) 



One jDersdn 

Tv/b person 

Three person 

Four person 

Five or rnbre persons . 



School Eiirollhient 



All levels, 3 to 34 years did 

Nursery school 

Kiridergarteh and elementary school (1 to 8) 

Pei'ijeht private . 

High school (1 to 4) 

Pei'Cehl private 



Civ.nonin.+ 


Percent 


March 


72.3 


72.6 


73.2 


73.1 


73.2 


737 


•73.9 








58.0 


58.6 


59.5 


59.4 


59.8 


60.8 


•60.S 








2.6 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 


2.3 


2.1 


•2.2 








11.7 


11.6 


11.3 


11.3 


110 


10.8 


•10.8 








27.7 


27.4 


26.8 


26.9 


26.8 


26.3 


•26.1 








11.7 


11.4 


1 1.3 


11.3 


11.3 


10.9 


•10.9 








16.1 


16.0 


15.5 


15.6 


15.5 


15.4 


•15.3 








23.7 


23.4 


22.9 


23.2 


23.0 


22.7 


•22.5 








31.6 


31.5 


31.5 


31.7 


31.3 


31.4 


•31.3 








17.8 


17.7 


17.6 


17.5 


17.7 


17.5 


•17.5 








15.7 


15.9 


15.9 


15.4 


15.5 


15.7 


•15.8 








11.2 


11.5 


12.1 


12.2 


12.5 


12.8 


•13.0 


Civ.nonin. 


Thousands 


October 


58.014 


57,313 


57,745 


57,905 


58,390 


58,953 


•57,348 








2.491 


2.354 


2.350 


2.153 


2.058 


2.031 


•1.987 








30.681 


30.322 


30.559 


30.711 


30.956 


31.513 


•30.625 




Perceni 




11.9 


10.7 


11.9 


11.7 


11.6 


11.5 


•1 1.5 




Thousands 




13.979 


13.777 


14.010 


14.123 


14.642 


14.935 


•14.556 




Percent 




8.7 


7.7 


8.7 


7.9 


7.6 


(NA) 


(NA) 



College (under age 35) 
Male , . . . 

Percent part-time . . . 
Female . . 
Percent part-time . . . 



Civ.nonin Thousands October 

_ _Perr^.nl 
Thousa.rids 
Percent 



10,863 
5;345 
-2a-t 
5.ai8 
31.8 



10:859 
5;S13 
.25:1 
5,a45 
31:0 



10.824 
5^04 

26.6 
5.321 

31:0 



10.919 
5.1409 
_25.7 
5^^10 
32:5 



10.734 
5372 

-27-,2 
5.363 
3i:8 



10.473 
5^5 
-26,7 
5.268 
33:4 



•10.J80 
'5.D2B 

•25.5 
•5.155 

•33.0 



College (35 years and ovier) : ; Civ.nomn Thousands October 1.661 1,445 1.495 1,390 1,393 1,215 * 1.207 

Male : : ;.: . :::: :j ::;::;::::::;: : " _ 561 476 5d6 49b 453 412 •405 

Pej^cent. part-time ::::::;:;:::;:::;;.... " _ Percent " 80.6 8O.0 ed.e 8J.0 8I.5 78.9 •79.5 

Female :: ^; :.:.;::::::::;;:;;:::::;:.:. ; Thoijsands " 1,100 970 989 900 940 803 ^802 

Percent part-time ::::::::::::::::;;:;; Percent " iBi .o i32.5 isoj) 79.1 8b 5 84 2 ^84 2 
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Change^ 



1979 1978 1977 1976 1975 1974 1973 1972 1971 1970 Unit l980-85'» 1970-80^ 



•77.330 - 76.030 - 74.142 - 72.867 - 71.120 - 69,859 - 68.251 -66.676 - 64.778 63.401 Percent +7.4 +27 4 

-2.78 -2.81 -2.86 -2.89 -2.94 -2.97 -3.01 -3.06 -3.11 3.14 " -2.5 -12 1 

-0.81 -0.83 -0.87 -0.89 -0.93 -0 96 -1.00 -1.03 -1.07 1.09 -8 9 -27 5 

-1.97 -1.98 -1.99 -2.00 -2.01 -2.00 -2.02 -2.03 -2.04 2.05 -3 9 



-57.498 -56.958 '56.472 -56.056 -55.563 -54.917 -54 264 -53.163 -52.102 51.456 +5 3 +15 7 

-47.G62 -47.357 -47.471 -47.297 -46.951 -46.787 -46.297 -45.724 -44 928 44 728 +2 6 +9 8 

-24.505 -24.621 -24.868 *25.106 -25.165 -25.269 -25.385 -25.481 -25.205 25.532 " -3 0 -2 2 

-1.616 -1.564 -1.464 -1.424 -1.485 -1.421 -1.432 -1.331 -1.254 1228 +28 6 +41 1 

-556 -524 -471 -437 -478 -385 -377 -364 '330 341 " +45 5 +80 6 

'8.220 -8.037 -7.540 -7.335 -7.127 -6.709 -6.535 *6.108 -5.920 5.500 +16 4 +58 3 

-5.075 -5.031 -4.643 *4.495 -4.301 -3.994 -3.736 '3.543 -3.327 2,858 +10.3 +90 5 



-19.831 -19.071 -17.669 -16.811 -15.557 '14.942 -13.986 '13.513 -12.676 11.945 +13 5 +77 7 

-8.064 -7.811 -6.971 -6.548 -5.912 -5.654 -5.129 -4.839 -4.403 4.063 " +14 8 +116 8 

-6.464 -6.352 -5.639 -5.416 -4.918 -4.742 -4.397 -4.121 -3.831 3 532 +13 7 +97 2 

-1.472 -1.439 -1.343 -1.332 -1^.290 -1.275 -1.247 -1.213 -1.180 1.174 " +8 6 +26 6 

-11.767 -11.261 -10.698 -10.263 -9.645 -9.288 -8.858 -8.674 -8.273 7.882 ' +12 5 +57 6 

-10.738 -10.363 -9.893 -9.567 -9.021 -8.626 -8,239 -8.068 -7.66i 7.319 +119 +54 8 

-5.595 '5.362 -5.139 -5.136 -4.918 -4.495 -4.391 -4.342 -4.046 3.897 " +112 +49 9 



•74.4 -74.9 -76.2 -76.9 '78.1 -78.6 -79.5 -79.7 -80.4 81.2 Per pt 9 -14 -7 5 

•61.6 •62.3 *64.d -64.9 -66.0 -67.0 "67.8 '68.6 '69.4 70 5 -2 8 -9 7 

--2.1 •2.1 •2.0 -2.0 -2.1 -2.0 -2.1 -2.0 -1.9 1.9 " +0 5 +0 2 

'10.6 -10.6 -10.2 -10.1 -10.0 -9.6 -9.6 -9.2 -9.1 8.7 -109 +2 1 

•25.6 ^25.1 •23.8 -23.1 -21.9 '21.4 '20.5 '20.3 '19.6 ^8.8 " +14 +7 5 

-'10.4 -10.3 -9.4 -9.0 -8.3 -8.1 -7.5 -7.3 -6.8 6.4 +0 8 +4 5 

•15.2 •14.8 •14.4 •14.1 •13.6 ^13.3 •13.0 •IS.O •12.8 12.4 +0 7 +3 0 



!22.2 •22.0 ^20.9 ^20.6 •ig.S •ig.l •18.5 '18.3 ^17.7 17.0 Per.pt.s +10 +5 7 

!30;9 ^30 7 '30.7 •30.6 •30.6 •30.8 •30.2 ^29.2 •29.2 28.8 ' +0 2 +2 6 

!17;3 •17.2 ^17.3 ^17.2 •17.4 •17.1 "17.3 •17.3 •':7.1 17.3 " +0 3 +0 2 

•15:9 •1o;7 M5.7 •15.7 •15.6 •iS.e ^15. 7 •16.0 •k^ 15.8 " - -0 1 

•13:6 •14:4 *15.4 •le.O ^16.8 •17.4 •18.2 '19.2 •20.5 21.1 " -16 -8 3 



-57.854 •58,616 •60,013 •60.482 •60,969 •60,259 •59,392 •60,142 •61,106 -60,357 Percent -16 _-2 3 
_-_1.869 1.824 : 1.618 •1,526 •1.748 •1.607 •1.324 •1.283 •1.066 •1.096 +22 6 +85 3 
•30£90 -31.479 -32.425 -33.254 -33.839 -34.378 54.543 -35.377 -36.770 -37.133 -2.6 -15 1 
__-1_1.5 -:i-t,9 .1VL6 -U).B -11.3 -10.7 -10.9 '11.4 -11.6 '12.1 Per.pt.9 +0 4 ^0 6 
-15.1-16 -15.-475 -15.7-53 '15.-7-42 '15.683 -15.447 -15.347 -15.169 -15.183 -14.715 Percent -6 4 +15 
;7^4 -8:0 ^7:9 •7.6 •7.5 •7.6 •7.7 •7.6 •7.4 '8.0 Per.pt.9 (NA) (NA) 



•9.978 '-9.838 •10.217 •?.950 •9.697 "6.827 •8.179 'Q.a^3 •8.087 -7:413 Percent +3 7 +413 

•4.993 •5.124 •S.Seg •5.''96 •5.3_42 •4.926 •4.677 •4,853 •4.850 •4.40t +2 7 +18 3 

•27.3 •27.8 •28,2 •27,6 •26,3 •27.2 '25.) .-23.5 -•23.3 .•21.0 Per;pt.9 -0:6 -+5.7 

•4.986 •4.714 •4.848 •4.654 ^4.355 •3,901 •3.502 '3.460 •J3.236 •^.013 PSrcerit +4;7 +74 8 

*32.5 -30.4 *30.9 •28.2 •27.2 -29.1 •26.2 -24.9 -23.3 ^24.1 Per.pt;* -1 6 +9 3 



•1.402 •1.303 -1.329 • 1.189 • 1.183 •1.025 ^787 (NA) (NA) (NA) Pircent +36.7 (NA) 

.'487 -•457 .•520 .•-489 •.569 •-476 ^371 (NA) (NA) (NA) " +36.2 (NA) 

•.82.5 *B0:3 \bZl 'JKl •-71.7 •7-7.3 •67.4 (NA) (NA) (NA) Per.pt.9 +1 7 (NA) 

.•&14 .-845 -•B09 -•-700 ---6-14 --548 -^16 (NA) (NA) (NA) Percent +37.0 (NA) 

•83.6 -86.2 -79:2 -84:0 -80.5 -80.8 -81.7 (NA) (NA) (NA) Per.pt.9 :3.2 (NA) 

o 
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Table A-1. 



Summary of Annual Data on Demographic^ Social^ 
and Economic Charactsristics: 1970-85 ^Continued 

(See table A-2 for income and poverty, the 1980 census population was about 4Amillion create/ than the estimate oBtaihed By 
carrying forward the 1970 census count with data on births, deaths, and internationaj migration. for the decade See appendix B 
Annual figures- bas^d on data cbilected after April 1. 197Q which are not consislent with Lhe 1380 censu^are marked with ah asteriskn 
The degree of inconsistency, which is ct-nerally preater for absolute numbers than for derived measures, is suggesteO by the dif^ 
ference between the two estimates shown for 1980). 



Subjecti 



Years of Schbbi Completed, 25 to 34 
Years Old 



High schoo! graduates . 
College graduates, total 

Male. 

Female 



pQpuJation 
universe^ 



Civ.nonin.+ 



Dnit 



Date or 
period 



Percent March 



Cabbr Fc*<:e 

Civiiian labor force, total 

Mates 

Females 



Civ.nonin, Thousands Annavg: 



EmpJoy^ment, total 

MaJes^, 

Females 



Unemployment, total 

Males 

Females 



UnempIoymeriLcate, total 

M_aje_s^ 20 years, and over 
FemaLes._20 years and over 
Both_sexes^_16 to 19 years 

Hoysehojders . _ ._. _ 

Married man,_ wife present 
Marned ^oman^ husband, present 
Female householder, no husband present : 



Percent 



1980 



1985 



1984 



1983 



1982 



1981 



Census Not_ census 
consistent consistent 



86:8 


86.5 


86.4 


86.3 


85.6 


85.4 


•85.5 


23:8 


24.3 


24.4 


23.8 


23.2 


24.1 


•24.1 


25:2 


25.9 


26.8 


26.5 


26.1 


27.5 


•27.6 


22:5 


22.8 


22.1 


21.1 


20.4 


20.9 


•20.8 



115,461 


113,544 


111,550 


110.205 


108,670 


106,940 


•104,719 


64:411 


63.835 


63.047 


62,450 


61,974 


61.453 


'60.145 


51.050 


49.709 


48.503 


47.755 


46.693 


45.487 


•44.574 


107.150 


105,005 


100,834 


99;527 


100,397 


99,303 


•97,271 


59.891 


59,091 


56,787 


56:271 


57:397 


57:186 


•55.988 


47,259 


45.915 


44.047 


43,256 


43:000 


42.117 


•41.283 


8.312 


8,539 


10,717 


10,678 


8,273 


7,636 


•7,448 


4:521 


4.744 


6.260 


6.179 


4.577 


4.ro7 


•4.157 


3:791 


3.794 


4,457 


4.499 


3.696 


3.369 


•3.291 


7.2 


7.5 


9.6 


9.7 


7:6 


7:i 


•7.1 


6.2 


6.6 


8.9 


8.8 


6:3 


5:9 


•5.9 


6.6 


6.8 


8.1 


. 8.3 


.6:8 


.6:4 


•6.3 


18.6 


18.9 


22.4 


23.2 


19.6 


17:8 


•17.7 


5.3 


5.5 


7.2 


7.2 


5:2 


4:9 


•4.9 


4.3 


4.6 


6.5 


6.5 


4.3 


4:2 


•4.2 


5.6 


5.7 


7.0 


7.4 


_5.9 


5:8 


•5.8 


10.5 


10.4 


12.2 


11.7 


10.4 


9:2 


•9.1 



-- Represents zero or rounds to zero. 
X Not applicable 
NA Not available. 

-isidt consistent with the 1980 census. See headnote. 
P/Prdvisional 

'Data for the iierns on lines 18-19. 53. 61-65. 
the«?e ^tems are subject to samp 

provide inform at ibh oh samp _ ^ _ 

^^5lae population universes incLdted ir^th^ table a re_ total i . eluding. A^ resident: civilian; civilian nbhinstitutional plus Armed Forces livinq off DOSt or with 

their, families on post ( civ. noninsti.+). and civilian noninstitutional. See also appendix B. ^ ^ 

3Mbt shown when 1980 census-consistent daja are available for 1970 to 1979._ 

^^.^^^.^^ census-co^^ dati for 1980 when available J_he change figure. f^or the Jarm popuJation is for 1981 to 1985 since 1980-consistent data are not available 

^Population estimates for January 1 . 1 986: totaLpopulatiCn, 240.468.000, res.d.en.t_pPpulatiDn.^39.926.QQ0. civilian population. 238 240 000 
.^mH^'Sn fni- !!??.JI!"!^.'i'l!.^^°L°i^i°^^^^^^^^ between censuses.lmmigration estimates for the I970's are restricted to documented persons. The estimates for 1980:85 



^.es 18-19, 53 61-65. and .73- 139. are from the.Cuir.enJ. P.om'aUon Survey. The annual estimates and \he 1970'80 and I98d:85 chrnqes shown for 
sampling variability ( see appendix Bi and. should . beJntvTpreted with particular caution; The issues of Current Population Reports cited in this report 
npling vanability for data from the Current Ppp^ulat^^^^ 



Include ah adjustment for unHocumehted immfgration as well. 



JThe curreiit detin^^ livir^ in rural territory on places which had.sales oLagricultural products of $1,000 or.rrime during the reporting year The 

nclucted places of 10 or more acres v^.th sales of at least $50 and places under 1 0 acres with sales of at least $250: The 1980 estimafe { current definition) of 6 
man the sample figure of 5.617.903 from the 1980 census. 



previous definition 
6.051.000 IS higher 
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Change' 

1979 1978 1977 1976 1975 1974 1973 1972 1971 1970 UniM 980-85" 1970:804 



•84.7 


•84.0 


•83.4 


•82.7 


•81.1 


•80.1 


•78.1 


•77:2 


-•75:3 


73.8 


'23.8 


•23.6 


•23.8 


•22.6 


•21.4 


•20.0 


•1.8.2 


•17:9 


•16:3 


15.8 


'27.7 


•27.5 


•27.7 


•26.8 


•25.4 


•23.7 


•21.5 


•21;6 


:i9:9 


19:7 


•20.0 


•19.9 


•20.0 


•18.6 


•17.5 


•16.4 


•15.0 


•14.3 


•12:8 


12:0 



Per.pt.^ 



+ 1.4 
■0.3 
-2.3 

+ 1.6 



+ 116 
+8.3 
+7.8 
+8.9 



•102,9d8^ld0,42d ^97,401 '94,773 •92.613 91,011 •88,713 •86.542 •84.n2 -82 715 Percent 
•59.517 •58.542 ^57.449 •56.359 •55.615 •55.186 ^54.203 •53;26S ^52 021 "51195 
•43.391 •41.878 •39.952 •36.998 "3~5.Q2~5 ^34.510 ^33.277 '32.091 •31520 



+8.0 +29.3 
+4.8 +20.0 
+ 12.2 +44.3 



•96,945 •.94,373 •90,546 •87.486 •84.783 -85.935 •84,409 •81.702 ^79.120 •78,627 Percent 
•56.499 •55:491 •53.86.1 :52:39l ^51. 230 ^52.518 •51.963 •50.630 •49.245 • 48 960 
•40.446 •38.882 •36.685 ^35.095 •33.553 -33.417 •32,446 •31.072 •29 875 •29'667 



•5.963 •6,047 
•3.018 •3.051 
•2.945 •2.996 



•6,855 
•3.588 
•3.267 



•7.288 
•3.968 
•3.320 



•7.830 
•4.385 
•3.445 




•4,840 
•2.635 
•2.205 



•4.993 
•2.776 
'2.217 



'4.088 
•2.235 
•1.853 



Percent 



+7.9 +26.3 
+4.7 +16.8 
+ 12.2 +42.0 



+8:9 +86.8 
+6:0 +90.9 
+ 12.5 +81.8 



•5.8 


'6.0 


'7.0 


•7:7 


•8:5 


"5.6 


•4.9 


•5.6 


•5.9 


•4.9 Per.pt. 9 


•4.1 


'4.2 


•5.2 


:5:9 


•6:7 


'3.8 


•3.2 


•4.0 


•4.4 


•3.5 


•5.7 


'6.0 


•7.0 


.:7.4 


.'8:0 


•5.5 


•4.8 


•5.4 


'5.7 


•4.8 


•16.1 


•16.3 


•17.7 


•19.0 


•19:9 


•16.0 


•14.5 


•16.2 


•16.9 


•15.2 


•3.6 


•3.7 


•4.5 


•5.1 


:5:8 


•3:3 


•2.9 


•3.3 


•3.7 


'2.9 


'2.7 


•2.8 


•3.6 


•4.2 


•5:.t 


•2:7 


•2.3 


•2.8 


•3.2 


•2.6 


•5.1 


•5.5 


•6.5 


•7.1 


•7.9 


•5:3 


•4.6 


•5.4 


•5.7 


•4.9 


•8.3 


•8.5 


•9.3 


•10.0 


•10:0 


•7:0 


•7.0 


•7.2 


•7.3 


'5.4 



+0.1 
+0.3 
+Q.2 
+0.8 
+0.4 
+0.1 
■0.2 
+ 1.3 



+2.2 
+2.4 
+ 1.6 
+2.6 
+20 
+ 1.6 
+0.9 
+3.8 



8The 1964 and 1985 figures represent 12-month averages for the calendar year. Estimates for 1983 and earlier years are five- 
quarter averages centered on April. 
^Percentage-point change. 

'OYbuth: persons under 18 years per 100 persons 18 to 64 years. Old-age.- persons 65 years and over per 100 persons 18 
to 64 years. Tbial: sum of youth and old-age. 
11 Pdifits in ratio. 

i20fetime births-per 1.000 women implied by the age-specific childbearing pattern of a single year. See section on Fertility 

i^Births per 1.000 women 15 to 44 years. 
^^'•I 980 data on births to unmarried women ire not totally comparable with data for earlier years due lo.cha.age in methodology 
Comparable figures for ^9B0 are 645.iD0iD births, a rate of 28.4. and 17.9 percent of all birttis. See National Center for Health 
Statistics. Monthly Vital Statistics Ref3ort. Vol. 31. No. 8. Supplement ( November 30. 1982). 

.-/•sRates.Ibr women 14- years and b-er in the marriage-registration area. See National Center for Health Statistics fVlonthly Vital 
Statistics Report. Vol. 30. Nb. 4. Supjalement. July. 1981. 



Source: Compiled from reports, published by the Bureau of the. Census- (lines 1-50. 51 for 1981-1984 53 61-65 73-122) the 
National Center for Health Statistics {lines 51 for 1970-1980: 52. 54.60. 66-72). and the Bureau of Labor Statistics (lines 121 ^ 139). 
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Table A-2. 



Income and RDverty 



Income^ 

Median Famiiy income 



Summary of Annual Data on 
Income arid Poverty: 1969-84 

CFamilies jar. persons are as of March of the following .year The 1980 census populaiiori was abbui 4.8 
rnilljQRgr.ealer.than the estimate obtained Dy carrying forvvard the 197(5.(:ensus count with data on births, 
deaths. 5nd. international migration for the decade See appendix B. Annual figures based on data 
coliected_afteiLAprjl 1; 1970; .which are not consistent with the 1980 cehsUs are marked with an asterisk 
n._The_degree.Qf .inconsistency; -Which is generally greater for absolute numbers than for derived 
measures, is suggested by the difference between the two estimates shown for 1979) 



Population 
universe^ 



Unit 



Date or 
period 



1984 



1983 



1982 



1981 



1980 



All families . 

Married coup's families . 
With one or more Own children under 18 

_ years . . .... . . . . . 

Female householder.no husband present . . 
65 years and over 



Civ.nOnin.+ 1984 dels. 



Annual 



26,433 
29:612 

30:741 
12:803 
15.880 



2&,724 
28:543 



29:364 
12:339 
14,796 



25,2X6 
27.999 



29.209 
12.357 
15,068 



2-5. 569 
28,626 



29,945 
12,517 
14.195 



26.500 
29.170 

30.639 
13.121 
15.486 



Mean Income Per Family Member 

All families 

Married'couple farriilies . 

Female householder, no husband present 



Mean Income of Persons 15 Years and Over 



Civ. nonin.+ 1984 dols. Annual 



.9.626 
10:405 
5:419 



9:203 
9:919 
5,179 



9.031 
9.692 
5.172 



9,069 
9,726 
5.173 



9.253 
9.885 
5.381 



Male with income^ 

Year-round, full-time workers'* 
Female wiih income^ 

Year-round, full-ttme workers^ 



Number of Earners* 



All families . . ^ 

Nib income earners 

One income earner 

Two income earners 

Three income earners or more 

Percent with— 

No income earners 

One income earner 

Two income earners ._. 

Three income earners or more 



POVERTVi 

Persons below the poverty level 

Poverty. rate-T- 

All Persons ..... ^. ..... ._ ; ; 

Persons 65 years and Over 

M_ajes _65 years and over 

- .Females 65_years_and over 

Persans in Jem ale- householder families, no 

husijandjD resent 

Persons not living in families 



Civ. nonin.+ 1984 dols. 


Annual 


1.9:438 
27,238 
.9.584 
17:068 


.15:285 
23:464 
_ 6:578 
15:105 


.18:704 
26:697 
.6:335 
16.294 


19.336 
26.518 
8.497 
15:841 


18,861 
27.021 
8,535 
16.048 
















Civ. nonin.+ Thousands 


Annual 


61.930 


6.1:243 


60:653 


60.312 


59.640 






. 9:22.1 


9:266 


-8:943 


8.526 


8.050 






17:949 


18:459 


.18:761 


18.555 


18.586 






26.160 


25:437 


24:776 


24:856 


24.650 






8.599 


8:081 


8:174 


8.375 


8.354 


Percent 




14.9 


15.1 


.14:7 


14:i 


13.5 






29.0 


30.1 


30:9 


30:8 


31.2 






42.2 


41.5 


40.8 


4i:2 


41.3 






13.9 


13.2 


13.5 


13:9 


14.0 


Civ. nonin.Hh Thousands 


Annual 


33.700 


35.303/r 


34.398 


31.822 


29:272 



Percent 



Families below the poverty level 



Poyertyxate Jor— 

AM fa_milLes_. ^ . , .... ^ ....... : 

Fernale.:householder families: no husband 

present 

All other families 



'ThlDUsarids 



Percent 



14.4 


15.2^ 


15.0 


14.0 


13.0 


12.4 


13.8^ 


14.6 


15.3 


15.7 


8.7 


10.0^ 


10.4 


10.5 


10.9 


15.0 


17.0^ 


19.5 


18.6 


19.0 


34.0 


35.6^ 


40.6 


38.7 


36.7 


21.8 


23.1^ 


23.1 


23.4 


22.9 


7,277 


7.647^ 


7.512 


6.851 


6.217 


11.6 


12.3'' 


12.2 


11.2 


10.3 


34.5 


36.0^ 


36.3 


34.6 


32.7 


7.2 


7.8^ 


7.9 


7.0 


6.3 



Not cbnsistent with 1980 census. See headnote. NA Not available, r Revised. 



X Net applicable. 

. _l Data are from the Carrent Population Survey: The annual^ estimates and the 1969-1979 arid 1979.1984 changes shown are subject to sampjing 
yariaijihlyisee appendix B) and should be interpreted with particular caution. The source cited for this table prbvides information for data on income 
and poverly^D.ata.on.LncQm&and. poverty are based on money income from regularly received sburces (e.g. wages, self-employment income. Social 
Securjty^jDublic_assistaQCe._intetest..rent. royalties, unemployment comperisatidh. pensions, alimdriy. child support) before taxes and other types of 
deduclions^CaPitaLgains_(Qr.losses>. lump sum or one-time payments such as life insurance settlements and noncash benefits are excluded. For a 
detailed expjanation ofJbe poverty concept. seeD:S: Bureau of the Cerisus. Current Population Reports. Series P-60. No. 152. '* Characteristics of 
the Populalion Below. the. Poverty. Level: 1984." For a discossion of noncash benefits: see Technical Paper No. 52. " Estimates of Poverty Including 
the Value of Noncash Benefits: 1 983". 
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1979 Change^ 
.1980 Not 1980 

cefisus cehLsus — 

consistent consistent 1978 1977 1976 1975 1974'' 1973 1 972 1971 1970 1 969 Unit 1979-843 1969-793 



28,029 
30:665 

32.365 
14.139 
16.107 



'28.135 '28.085 '27,440 '27,293 '26,476 '27,175 
•30:771 -30.791 -30.196 '29.565 -28.692 *29.326 



•32.495 *32.496 
'14.205 -13.592 
-16.066 -15.259 



-31.960 
-13.309 
'15.044 



•31.428 
-13.158 
•15.593 



•30.349 
* 13.208 
•16.039 



•31.399 
•13.666 
•16.267 



•28.167 
•30.451 



. .(NA) 
-13.549 
-14.372 



'27.600 •26,378 
•29.553 -28.187 



•2r^,394 
•28.13(3 



26,727 Percent 
28.336 



(NA) 
'13.262 
-15.838 



. (NA) 
'13.115 
-14.044 



. (NA) .. (NA) 
•13.624 13.663 
*14.365 14,127 



-5.7 
-3.4 



+4.9 

+8.2 



-5.0 (X) 
^9.4 +3.5 
-14.0 +14.0 



9,709 ' 9,774 - 9.677 

10.367 '10.434 * 10,3 15 
5.559 -5.611 '5.530 



'9,390 '9.146 '8,852 
-9.984 -9,708 '9.349 
•5,453 -5.266 -5.182 



•9,063 -9,256 -9,008 
-?.575 '9.768 -9.460 
•5.329 -5.268 '5.293 



'8.410 '8.247 8.271 
'8.815 -8.614 8.616 
•5.032 '4.994 5.100 



Percent —0.9 +17.4 
+0.4 +20.3 
-2 5 +^0 



19.336 '20.561 -20.877 '20.676 '20,373 '20.127 -20.770 -21,712 -21.439 '20.241 -20.161 20.405 Percent +0.5 -5 2 

28.527 '28.671 •29.144 -29.017 -28.649 -28.396 -28,977 -29.493 '29,290 -27.786 -27.584 27.588 —4 5 +3 4 

8.624 'B.63^ •8.914 -9.069 -8.895 '8.710 •8.764 '8.879 -8.881 '8.548 '8.395 8.344 +11 1 +3 4 

16.382 -16.402 '16.562 '16.343 '16.342 '15.945 -16,185 '16.153 '16.202 '15.668 '15.664 15.314 +4.2 +7.0 



58.793 
7.601 
18.236 
24.423 
8.354 



'57.702 
'7.421 
•17.833 
-23.938 
'8,510 



'57.095 
-7,028 
•18.346 
•23.333 
•8.388 



•56.448 
•7.083 
•18.621 
•22.414 
•8.330 



•55.866 
-6.906 
•18.789 
•22.055 
'8.116 



'56.434 
-6.788 
•19.466 
•21.377 
•7.803 



•54,737 
•6.170 
•18.930 
•21.637 
•8.001 



•55,053 
-5.781 
•19.604 
'21.918 
-7.751 



'54.373 
•5 383 
•20.285 
'21.296 
•^7.409 



•53.296 
-5.100 
-20.104 
'20.602 
•7.490 



•62.227 
'4.716 
'19.355 
'20.553 
'7,602 



01.586 
4.367 
19,382 
20.262 
7.575 



Percent 



+5.3 
+21.3 
-1.6 
+7.1 
+0.8 



+ 14.0 
+74.1 
—5.9 
+20.5 
+ 12.7 



.1.2.9 


'12.9 


•12.3 


•12:5 


!.12.4 


!12:2 


-it:3 


'10:5 


-:'9.9 


-:9.6 


•9.0 


8.5 


31.0 


•30.9 


•32.1 


•33:0 


:33.6 


•35: 1 


-34:6 


-35:6 


-37:3 


-37:7 


•37,1 


37.6 


41.5 


-41.5 


'40.9 


•39:7 


•39.5 


-38. 6 


-39:5 


-39:8 


-39:2 


-38:7 


'39.4 


39.3 


14.5 


-14.7 


-14.7 


'14:8 


-14.5 


-14.1 


•14:6 


'14:1 


-13:6 


'14:1 


•14:6 


14.7 



Per. pt.^ 



+2.0 
-2.0 
+0.7 
-0.6 



+4.4 
-6.6 

+2.2 
-0.2 



26.072 


•25.345 


'24.497 


'24.720 


'24.975 


'25,877 


'23.370 


•22.973 


'24,460 


'25,559 


'25,420 


24.147 


Percent 


+29.3 


+8.0 


11.7 


•11.6 


"11.4 


'11.6 


'11.8 


•12.3 


•11:2 


•11:1 


'11:9 


•12:5 


•12:6 


12.1 


Per. 


+2.7 


—0.4 


15.2 


•15.1 


'14.0 


'14.1 


•15.0 


•15.3 


•14.6 


-16:3 


'18:6 


•21:6 


•24:5 


25.3 


-2.8 


-10.1 


11.2 


•11.0 


•10.0 


'10.5 


'10.8 


•11.4 


•10.8 


-12:4 


•i3:i 


!15:6 


•19:0 


20.2 




-2.5 


-9.0 


18.0 


'17.9 


•16.7 


'16.7 


•17.9 


'18.1 


-17.3 


'19:0 


'22:4 


•25:8 


•28:5 


29.2 




-3.0 


-11.2 


34.9 


•34.8 


'35.6 


'36.2 


•37.3 


•37.5 


•36.5 


•37:5 


-38:2 


•38:7 


•38:i 


38,2 




-0.9 


-3.3 


21.9 


'21.9 


•22.1 


'22.6 


'24.9 


•25.1 


•24.1 


'25:6 


•29:0 


•31:6 


•32:9 


34.0 




-0.1 


-12.1 


5.461 


•5.320 


'5.280 


'5.311 


'5.311 


'5.450 


•4.922 


•4.828 


•5,075 


•5.303 


•5.260 


5.008 


Percent 


+33:3 


+9:0 



9.2 


•9.1 


•9.1 


'9.3 


'9.4 


'9.7 


•8.8 


'8.8 


•9.3 


'10.0 


'10:1 


9:7 Per:pt:6 


+2:4 


— o;5 


30.4 


•30.2 


•31.4 


•31.7 


•33.0 


'32.5 


•32.1 


•32.2 


•32.7 


•33.9 


'32.5 


32:7 


+4:j 


-2:3 


5.5 


•5.5 


•5.3 


•5.5 


•5.6 


•6.2 


'5.4 


'5.5 


'6.1 


•6.8 


•7.2 


6:9 


+1:7 


— 1:4 



2Ciyilian noninslitulipnal population plus Armed Forces living off post or with their families on post. See Appendix B. 

.^Based on 1980 census-consistent da^ 

the years 1979 to 1983. persons 15 years old and pyec iQrJhe :ye_ars.ia69 tDJ978. persons 14 years old and over. 
sFor the years 1974 to 1983. excludes families with any members in the Armed Forces. 
^Percentage-point change. 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. Series P'60, annual reports on income and poverty. 
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Appendix B. 
Sources and 
Limitations of Data 



Source of Data 

This report inclades data from the 
Bureau, of the Census, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the National Center for 
Health Statistics, and UiijDublished 
tabulations from the Current Population 
Survey (CPS). The Census Bureau data 
in this report, which covers a wide 
range of topic:s and years^ were (Col- 
lected primarily in the monthly Current 
Population Survey and in the_1970 and 
1980 Census of Population. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics data are from the 
CPS. Data from the National Center for 
Health Statistics are frorn_its registration 
system. The monthly CPS deals mainly 
with labor force data for the civilian 
noninstitutional population: 

^iy'''?fl*_P^P^^^Uon SUr^^ (CPS). 

The estimation procedure used for the 
monthly CPS data involved t:ie triflation 
of weighted sample results to if je- 
pendeht estimates of the civilian 
noninstitational population of the United 
States by age, race, and sex. Tfiese 
iridepiendent estimates are based on 
statistics from decennial censuses; 
statistics on births, deaths, inMiigration, 
and emigration; and statistics on the 
strength of the Armed Forces. The_ 
estimation proceduri5 u_sed ^dr 1980 
through 1985 data utilized independent 
estimates based on the_1980 decennial 
census; 1970 through 1979 data utilized 
independent estirriates_ based on the 
1970 decennial census: This change in 
independent estimates had relatively 
Httle irnjDact dh sumrhary measures, 
such as medians and percent distribu- 
tion, but did have a significant impact 
on levels. For example, use of the 1980 
based pdpUlatidh controls resulted in 

about a 2-percent increase in the 

civilian noninstitutional population and in 
the number of families and hous.eholds. 
Thus, estimates of levels for 1980 and 
later will differ from those for earlier 
years by more than what could be 
attributed to actual changes in the 
popu]ation._ Jhese differisnces cbUld be 
disproportionately greater for certain 
[Dppulatibn subgrbufDS than for the 
total pbpUlatibri. 



Deceririial Census of Population. 

Ful]-c:DUnt data from the 1980 Census of 
Population fiave been published for all 
Sates in Number of Inhabitants 
(PC80-1-A) ar\6 GeneraLFoguiati^^^ 

^^^^1^91^/^^^^^^^ data 
have been published in General Social 
and_Economic Characteristics 
(PC80-1-C) an6 Detailed _Pogulaticn 
CharacT&;isrics lPCSO^^^D). Data on 
various topics have been published in 
Supplementary Reports (PC80-S1). 
More detailed data on several topics 
arebaing published in Subject 
Reports (PC80-2) 

Reliability of Estimates 



Since the CPS est^lmates wer_e based 
on a sample, they may differ somewhat 
from the figures that would have been 
obtained if a cdrhplete census had 
been taken using the sam^e question- 
naires, instructions, and enumerators; 
There are two types of errors possible 
L^ .^Q. Estimate based oh a sahijDie 
survey: sampling and nonsampyng. The 
standard errors provided in most 
Current Population Reports, primarily 
ihdi^cate the magnitude of the sampling 
errors: They also partially measure the 
effect of some nonsampling errors in 
response and enumerations, but do no^ 
measure any systematic biases in the 
data: Bias is the difference, averaged 
over all possible samples, between the 
estihiate and the desired value The 
accuracy of a survey result depends on 
the net effect of sampling and non- 
sampling errors. Particular care should 
be exercised in the interpretation of 
figures based _qn a relatively small 
number of cases or on small differences 
between estimates. 

Nonsampling yariabijity. As in any 

survey work, the results are subject to 
errors of response and nonreporting in 
additidh to sampling variability. Non- 
sampling errors c^an be attributed to 
many sources, eg:, inability to obtain 
rnformatibn about all cases in the sam- 
ple, defihitibhal difficulties, differences in 
the interpretation _oj questidjis^ inability 
or unwillingness on the part of the 



respondents to provide correct infc ma- 
tion, inabHity to recall information, errors 
made in collection such as in recording 
or coding the data, errors made in 
processing the data; errors made in 
estimating value for missing data, and 
failure to represent al! units with the 
sample (undercoveracje). 

Sampiing variability: Standard errors 
are primarily measures of sampling 
variability that is, of the variation^ that, 
occurred by chance because a sample 
rather than the entire population was 
surveyed. Standard errors are not given 
in this report because of its type and 
combiriation and variety of data 
sources: Standard errors may be found 
in the publications that are noted at the 
end of each section or by contacting 
the subject matter specialist. 

Comparabjiity with other data. Data 
obtained from the CPS and other 
sources are. not entireh' comparable. 
This is due largely to differences in in- 
terviewer training and experience and in 
differing survey procedures. This is an 
additional component of error that is not 
reflei^ted in this standard errors. 
Therefore, caution rhould be Used in 
comparing results among these 
sources, 

."^^^ '^P'''L"'' 1980, census population 
was about 4.8 million- gTeater than the 
estimate foi the same date obtained by 
carrying forward the 1970 census 
population with data oh births, deaths, 
nnd legal international migration that are 
consistent with the data presented in 
this report on national population .trends. 
See Current Population Reports, Series 
P-25. Ho 917 (duly 1982). Pretiminary 
Estimates of the Population of the 
United States, by Age, Sex, and Race: 
1^0 to 1981. It is not known at this 
time how much of this difference, or 
"error of closure," is due to improvements 
in census coverage or to the enumera- 
tion of i[legal immigrants (who were not 
included in the April 1, 1980, estimate 
because of the lack of reliable informa- 
tion) or to other factors. For a detailed 
discussion of coverage in the 1980 
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census with alternative assumptions 
concerning jmmig ration, see Current 
Populatidn_Reports, Series P-23, No. 115 
(February 1982), Coverage of the 
National Population in the 1930 Census, 
^ Age, Sex, and Race: Preliminary 
Estimafes by DerhograpNc Analysis 
M a result of the sizable 45rror of 
closure (roughly 2 percent of the 1980 
census population with the percentage 
varying by age. sex, and race), CPS- 
based estimales showri jn_ this report for 
1970 to 1985 do not represent a con- 
sistent series. This limitation, is generally 
of. minor importance in 1970-80 or 
1970-85 comparisons, but is [nipdrtaht 
in annual comparisons; For this reason, 
the annual jdata serie^ shown in tables 
A'1 and A-2 include data for 1 year on 
both bases when 1980-census con- 
sistent data are not available for the 
entire period. 

_ X^^'Aj'^PPrt includes data for five 
different population universes: total 
population including Armed Forces 
overseas, resident population (census 
universe). civHiar; populatidh, civilian 
noninstitutional population plus Armed 
Forces living off post or with their 
families oh post (March CPS universe), 
and civiliari non1nstitutior^a| populatidh 
(GPS universe in months other March): 
The estimated size of Ihe total popula- 
tion including Armed Forces overseas in 
March 1985 was_ 238.^59,000. The 
universe for household data in the 
March 1985 CPS (234,067.000) was 
lower because of the exclusion of group 
quarters, and the universe lor poverty 
data (233.816.000) was lower because of 
the exclusion of unrelated individuals 
(persons who are hot living with any 
relatives) under 15 years old.^ _ 

The Armed Forces and the institu- 
tional population differ greatly from the 
total populatidh in age-sex structure 
(table B-2): On March 1, 1985. males 18 
to 64 years old constituted 90.8 percent 
of the Armed Forces population as 
compared with 30.4 percent of the total 
population, and females 65 years and 
over constituted 41.0 percent of the 
institutional piopulatipn as compared 
^'l^^Zvl-P^rceht of the total population. 
However; these two groups together 



accourited for only 2.1 _perc(srit of the 
total population; and as a result, the 
civilian noninstitutionaLpopulation 
(which accounted for 97.9 percent of 
the total) had an age-sex structure very 
similar to that of the total population: 
Similarly the social and economic 



characteristics of the Armed Forces 
and of the institutional population could 
differ greatly from those of :he total 
population with relatively small 
differences between the characteristics 
of the total popula|iori and of the civilian 
noninstitutional population: 



Table B-1. Comporierits of Selected Population Universes: March 1, 

(Numbers in thousands, i^onsisienl with the 1980 census) 



1985 



Population universe 



Number 



Percent 



Total pbpulatibri including Armed Forces overseas 

Armed Forces overseas 

Resident population ■ ^ - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■_ 

Armed Forces in the United States_ 

Living off post or with their families on post ... 

- Living on post without families 

Civilian population 

Institutional population 

Noninstitutional population 

Sammary of :populatlon universes: 
Total popuJation including Armed Forces overseas . 

Resident population : : : 

Civilian population : 

Civilian noninstitutional populatldn plus Armed 

Forces living olf post or with their families oh post 
Civilian noninstitutional population 



238.J59 
523 
237,636 
1,701 
925 
776 
235.935 
2.793 
233.142 

238.159 
237,636 
235,935 

^3^^.067 
233.142 



100.0 

a2 

99.8 
0.7 
0.4 

.0.3 
99.1 
. .1.2 
97.9 



1000 
99.8 
99.1 

98.3 
97.9 



. _SQurce_ D S Bureau of the Census. Mohihiy National PopuiatiOn Est^mates Pfoqram and March i985 Curroni Poin/lu 
hon Survey 



Table B-2. Selected Pbpulatiori Universes, by Sex and Broad Age Groups: 
March 1, 1985 

(Numbers in ihousarids: Consistent with the 1980 census) 



Population nni verse and age 



Population Peridenl of population universe 

Total Male Fernale Total Male Female 



Total Po p uJ al ion Inc iu d irig 
Armed Forces Overseas 

__J:otal :i . . : : : 
UndBr. 1.8. years 

.13 ta5_4 years:..... 

65 years and over 



Armed Forces (Worldwide) 

Total , , 

Under 18 years 

.18 to. 64 years 

65 years and over 

ihstiiuilohal Population 

Total 

Under-18 years 

tB to 64 years 

65 years arid over 

Civilian Ndhihstitutibhal 
Pdpulatibh 

Tota^ 

Under 1:8 years 
1 8 tQ 64 years 
65 years and over 



238;.t59 
_ 62:849 
146:864 
28:446 



2.224 
4 

2.220 



2.793 
154 
1.071 
1.568 



233.142 
-62.690 
143.573 
26.879 



1.1.5.948 
32.-166 
72:324 
1 1:458 



2.022 
. 3 
2.018 



1.339 
109 
808 
421 



U2.588 
32.054 
69.498 
1 1 .037 



122.2-10 
30.682 
74.340 
16.988 



202 



2C1 



1.454 
45 
263 
1,146 



120.554 
30.636 
74.076 
15.842 



100 0 
26.4 
61.7 
1 1.9 



100 0 
0:2 
99.8 



100 0 
5.5 
38.3 
56.1 



100,0 
26.9 
61.6 
11.5 



48 7 
13.5 
30.4 
4.8 



90 9 
.a:i 
908 



47.9 
3.9 
28.9 
15.1 



48 3 
13.7 
29.8 
4.7 



51 3 
12.9 
31 .3 
7.1 



9 1 

9;i 



52 1 
.1.6 
9.4 

41.0 



51 7 
13.1 
31.8 
6.8 



;Represents zero or rounds to_2erq 

Source; U.S. Bureau of the Census, Mon|hiy National Population Estimates Program 
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Appendix C. 
Siiurees for 



Source of Data 



1: tl:S; Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series. P-25, 
No: 985, Estimates of the Fopufation 
Ql the United S^^^^ Sex, 
and Race: 1980 to 1985 {AprW 
:T986)\^ and earlier e_stimates in. the 
P-25 series; U:S: National Center for 
Hplth Statistics, : Vital Statistics of 
the-United States, Volunne I, Matatity, 
lP77i: alcl su bs^uent annual _ sum- 
maries in the fVlonthly Vital Statistics 
Reports series. 

2. US. Buri5au of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series. P-25, 
No. 990, Esiimates of the Population 
of the United States and. Com-— - 
ponenfs of Change: 1970 to 1985 
(July 1986), table 2. 

3. U.S. Bureau ol the Census, Current 
Population. Reports, Series P.25, 
No. 952, Projections of the Popula- 
tion of theJJnited^tes, iDy. Age, 
Sex, and Race: 1983 to 2080 
(March 1984), figure 1: 

4. Ibid., table H. 

^- y.-S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20, 
No. 406, Fertifity of American 
Wonrien: June 1985 (June 1986), 
table E. 

6: Ibid:, table C: 

7. .U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current 
Population Reports, Series P-25, 
No. 998, State Population. 3Dd .. 
Househotd Estimates to 1985, With 
Age and Conjponents of Change 
(December 1986), table 1. 

8. tJ:S. Bureaa of the Census,- Current 
Population Reports, Series_P-25, 
No. 976, Patterns of Metropoiitan 
and County Population Growth: 
1980 to 7S54_(October 1984). 
tables 2 and C. 

9: Ibid., table 1. 

10. U.S. Bureaa of Jhe_eensus, F'ress 
Release, CB 85-140^^'RanR_d^ 
wjth_M/84 Population Estimates of 
100,000 or fVlore" (July 31, 1985). 

11. Op. Git.. Series P-25, No. 976, 
table G. 



12. US, Bureau pi the (Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P 27 
No. 59, Farm Population of the 
United States: 1985 (July 1986), 
table A. 

13. Ibid., figure 2. 

14. U.S. Bureau_df the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series. P-20, 
No. 407, Geographical I^obility: 
March 1983 io March 1984 
(September 1986), table B. 

15. Ibid:, table C: 

16. U.S. Buf-eau of the Census,. Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20, 
No. 402, Hpuseholds, Families, 
Marital Status, and Living 

Arrangements: March. 1935 

{Advance Report) (October 1985), 
table 7 

17 Ibid., table 2. 

18: Ibid., table 3. 

19. U.S. Bureau-Of the eensus,_earrent 
PopUlatidh Reports, Serie^^^ 

No. 410, Marital .Status and_tiving 
Arrangements: March 1985 
(November 1986), table 9. 

20. Unpublished data from November 
1984 -Current Population Survey. 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. 



21. 



U.S. Bur3au;^df the CensUs, Current 
PopulatLn. Reports, Series. P-20, 
No. 405, Voting and Registration in 
the Election. of November 1984 
(fVlarch 1986), table A. 



22: ld:S: Bureaa of the Census, Current 
Populatidn Rej3p_rts .Series P-25, 
No: 519, . Estates of the Population 
dfjhe UnitedzStat^^ Sex, 
and-Race: Apail 1,. 1960 to My 1, 
7973 (April _ig74j;_Series_P-^^ 
No. 917,. PreliminaTy Estimates of the 
Population of the United Sta^s, by 
Age, Sex^ and Race: 1970 to 1981 
(July 1982); and op. cit.. Series 
P-25. Nos: 952 and 985: 

23. US, Bureau . of the Census, .Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20, 
Np.:.409. School Enrollment— Social 
and Economic Characteristics of 
Student's: Octobe^^ 1985jAdvance 
fpport) (September 1986), 
tables 4 and 5. 



24. Unpublished data from the March 
1985 Current PopulatLon Surv^, 
U.S. Bureau of the Census: 

25. Ibid. 

26 U.S. Department of Labor^ Enjpfc^- 
ment and Earnings, January 1986, 
table 2, p. 153. 

27 Ibid:, table 21, p. 174. 

28: U:3: Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series. P-60, 
No: 151. Money Income of 
Households, Families, and Persons 
in the United States: 1984 
(April 1986), table 11. 

29. Ibid., table 9. 

30 U.S. Bureaa of the Census,- Current 
Population Reports. Serie^ 
No. 6. Economic Characteristics of 
^P^^^^^dldsjn the United States: 
Fourth. Quarter 1984 (January 1986). 
table 8. 

31: Ibid:, table 7 

32. U.S. Bureaa of the Census^ Current 
Pop ulati 0 h _R_epio rts, _Series_P-60;, 

fMo. 149. Money Income-and Poverty 
Status of Fatrhilies and Persons in 
the United States:. 1984 (Advance 
Report) (August 1985), tables 17 
and 18. 

33. Ibid., tab! 2 15. 
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